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Railroads Not Organized 
To Conduct Manufacturing 


FFICIENCY in railway management is particularly 
difficult of attainment because of the extended 
character of the physical property. There is also the ob- 
stacle of a highly diversified character of operations, 
many of which are but remotely related to the primary 
business of conducting transportation. Therefore, un- 
less the scheme of organization is thoroughly perfected 
it is readily possible for some of these operations to re- 
ceive so little attention as to result in a high degree of 
inefficiency. For example, the power plant engineer of 
a certain railroad was able to show that the proposal to 
provide added boiler capacity at the power plant of a 
roundhouse was based on an unwarranted conclusion 
brought about by a failure to operate the existing boilers 
to full capacity. In another case an engineer of water 
service effected a saving of $5,900 annually by an ex- 
penditure of $3,895 for a re-arrangement of the facili- 
ties for providing drinking water at a general repair 
shop. While these illustrations point primarilv to the 
need for the development of competent staffs of special- 
ists charged with the responsibility for the efficient con- 
duct of the various auxiliary operations of the railroads, 
they also indicate the desirability of keeping the number 
of these specialized activities at a minimum. The manu- 
facture of materials and supplies that can be purchased 
from others represents a form of activity which may 
well be avoided. 


Lessons from Collisions 


THe Interstate Commerce Commission is very slow in 

issuing its final summary (for each three months ) 
of its investigations of collisions and derailments, but 
these inquiries bring out much instructive information, 
and the issue for July-August-September of last year 
is abstracted in the Railway Age this week, notwithstand- 
ing its lateness. Derailments as well as collisions often 
afford material for useful studies of management and 
discipline, as will be seen in two instances in the present 
list. The collision record has some times seemed to be 
rather monotonous in its constant repetition of narratives 
of mistakes in giving or reading or executing train or- 
ders, and of enginemen ignoring signals ; but the gradual 
extension of the use of the block system has changed the 
emphasis in this field, and experience with modern im- 
provements gives us varied new lessons. One modern 
improvement, the telephone, discloses occasionally that 
it is possible to make of it a hindrance instead of a help, 
as in report No. 1171 in the present issue. With the 
falling off in the frequency of notable collisions the gov- 
ernment inspectors have time to investigate smaller cases, 
which have lessons not by any means to be classed as 
small. Indeed it is questionable whether any collision of 
trains can be classed as small. Two engines running into 
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each other at two miles an hour, sometimes disclose bad 
practices, the lessons of which agitate a whole division 
for a month. Theoretically, the trainmaster alone, thor- 
oughly posted on the rules and taking all needed meas- 
ures to instruct and reprove his men, is our sufficient 
protection against collisions; but in real life it is highly 
salutary to have everybody who has anything to do with 


train operation read these government documents; for 


trainmasters are human. It has to be confessed that 
even in such matters as rules and practices directly affect- 
ing life-and-death issues, it is possible to fall into those 
lax habits which T. H. Carrow, chairman of the Safety 
Section, A. R. A., has classified officially as “careless- 
ness, thoughtlessness, indifference, ignorance or physical 
and mental unfitness.” Intensive study may even tend to 
cure dishonesty. The “modern improvements” to which 
reference has been made do not cause any change in the 
problem of dealing with men who, responsible for a col- 
lision, concoct, a theory after the event which is expected 
to exculpate them. The reader of these government re- 
ports often has occasion to wish that fashions in report- 
making might change; that the inspector would say a 
little more sharply, in case of contradictory statements, 
which of two men tells the truth. Our Bureau of Safety, 
like the British Ministry of Transport, deals very gently 
with prevaricators. 


Why Differentiate Between Train Stops? 


HE operating of a tonnage freight train run on 
the Missouri Pacific without a stop for the 162 
miles between Kansas City, Mo., and Jefferson City in 5 
hours and 55 minutes recently, demonstrates what can 
be accomplished when trains can be kept moving at 
normal speed. In this particular instance the necessity 
of stopping for water was eliminated by hauling an 
auxiliary tank. Such measures may not be warranted in 
most cases, for there are ordinarily so many stops in 
normal train operation, at block stations, non-interlocked 
crossings, entrances of sidings, etc., a large part of which 
can be eliminated more readily for the majority of trains. 
The Missouri Pacific itself can be cited as an excellent 
example of this for the road now has 234 miles of auto- 
matic signals under construction as a means of in- 
creasing the track capacity of its busy single-track line 
in Arkansas. Another road with an average delay of 
three minutes at each non-interlocked crossing is com- 
pleting 20 interlockings at as many such crossings and 
thereby expects to be able to reduce the running time of 
its important passenger trains one hour between ter- 
minals. Except in special cases a train stop costs about 
the same in delay, damage to equipment and wages, no 
matter what the cause for the stop may be. Therefore, 
in the effort to increase track capacitv by preventing 
train stops signals, remote control switch machines and 
interlockings are very properly receiving increased at- 
tention. 
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The Loss From Labor Turnover 


V YJHAT does it cost a railway to train an em- 

ployee? It varies, of course, with the character 
of the task and the degree of skill required. In other 
industries it is variously estimated at from $50 to $150 
per employee. It undoubtedly costs as much to train 
an average railway employee, yet it is not uncommon for 
railways to make drastic cuts in their forces, particularly 
in the maintenance departments, knowing full well from 
experience that a considerable number of the men laid 
off will not return when forces are augmented and that 
the investment made in training them will thereby be 
lost. That more work will be done by a gang of men 
experienced in their work and accustomed to working 
with each other requires no demonstration. It is 
recognized by all supervisory officers. Yet the fluctua- 
tion in maintenance forces continues, although with less 
violence than in past years. Probably it would be less 
if those responsible knew they would later be required 
to sign vouchers for the losses incurred. Unfortunately, 
while the losses finally appear in the accounts, it is us- 
ually not possible specifically to identify them. 


The Broadway Limited 
and “The Century” 


A NEW ENGLAND critic wants to know if our 
railroads have become static. The Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central have announced somewhat 
boastfully that their 20-hour trains between New York 
and Chicago have been running constantly for 24 years, 
making fine records for regularity ; but our critic friend, 
apparently expecting speeds to be increased indefinitely, 
looks the other way; seems to deplore the evidence of 
“fixity” disclosed by these long years of one uniform 
speed. If speed were the only desidcratum this view 
might have some force. Automobiles go faster and air- 
planes faster yet; but these rubber-tire records and fly- 
ing records are thus far nothing but sport, or nearly so. 
No one has yet built, or wanted to build, a railroad 
locomotive wholly for speed (except that electric ex- 
periment in Germany in 1903). For the railroads to be 
“static,” so far as passenger-train speed is concerned, 
is eminently reasonable. The Pennsylvania’s announce- 
ment covers the point; it says that the New York-Chi- 
cago run can readily be made in 18 hours but that the 
management decided 14 years ago not to encourage 
extreme competition in speed. (In passing it may be 
noted that passengers from New York nowadays oc- 
casionally report arriving in Chicago two hours ahead 
of time; 18 hours is not a difficult schedule.) For 
speed is only one of the elements. Regularity is im- 
portant. So is cost. Even on a 20-hour schedule the 
cost is high. To maintain that rate regularly involves 
considerable waste of time on the part of freight trains ; 
for they must give the flyers a wide margin of time. 
Those who see no improvement in passenger service in 
the past 25 years forget that the locomotives of these 
fast trains today can haul twice as many passengers as 
could the locomotives of the earlier years; an added 
economy which inures to the passenger's benefit. And 
why does a passenger desire to make this journey in 
18 hours rather than in 20? The trip may be described 
as an over-night trip with three or four hours added at 
the start and one or two hours added at the end. The 
afternoon on the train is four to six hours longer than 
on a New York-Buffalo, New York-Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh-Chicago or Buffalo-Chicago trip. There will be 
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some few, probably, before long, who will save this four 
or six hours by flying through the air; but for ninety- 
nine per cent or more the time is not really to be 
counted as lost. Those whose hours actually must be 
economized to the last degree are in the habit of spend- 
ing the first few hours on the train either in reading, 
writing, conferring or studying; and two hours less 
on the train would be of little appreciaisle benefit. The 
principal argument for reducing the time from 20 hours 
to 18 would be to relieve the tedium ot the journey for 
those who do not either work or play while on the 
train; and that can hardly be called of great importance, 
measured in hours or minutes. 


The Causes of High Wages 


HERE has been going on in this and other coun- 

tries recently a highly interesting and significant 
discussion of the reasons for the entirely unprecedented 
and unparalleled prosperity being enjoyed by the wage- 
earning class of the United States. The average wage 
ot employees of American industries is estimated by the 
International Labor Office at Geneva, Switzerland, to 
have twice as much purchasing power as the average 
wage of the British working man, while the average 
wage of the British working man is estimated by the 
same authority to have about twice as much purchasing 
power as the average wage of working men on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Whether these estimates are correct 
or not, there can be no question that the American work- 
ing man receives wages of much greater purchasing 
power and enjoys a much higher standard of living than 
any other working man in the world. 

There has recently visited this country a mission repre- 
senting the British Trade Unions, which was sent here 
to investigate the reasons why American industry is able 
to pay and is paying such high wages. The labor union 
paper “Labor” publishes a summary of the reports made 
by this mission under the heading “High Wages Found 
to Be the Cause of Great Prosperity.” One of the mem- 
bers of the mission stated in his report, “I was continu- 
ally being informed that no machine was considered the 
‘last word.” Experiments were continually being made. 
Workmen of all grades were encouraged to make sug- 
gestions for improvement; so the machines I saw at work 
will be ruthlessly scrapped if something better is found. 
The feeling between employers and workmen appeared 
excellent.” Another member of the mission recom- 
mended that British employers and employees “scrap 
their old systems and adopt modern methods,” and says, 
“Our position compares most unfavorably with what we 
have seen in the United States.” 

It is singular that in reports containing such state- 
ments there should be a strong tendency, as in the head 
line quoted from “Labor,” to attribute the prosperity 
now prevailing in the industries of this country to the 
high wages paid. The implication is that our industriai 
prosperity has been caused by high wages, and that the 
main or only thing the industries of Great Britain, for 
example, would have to do to become equally prosperous 
would be to advance the wages of their employees. If 
industry could be made more prosperous merely by ad- 
vancing wages, what pertinence to the subject would be 
possessed by the references in the reports of the British 
mission to improved methods and machinery, and the 
recommendations to British employers and employees to 
“scrap their old systems and adopt modern methods” ? 

It is, of course, a plain reversal of cause and effect to 
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attribute American prosperity to high wages. Prosperity 
is the cause, and high wages are the effect, and the main 
cause of the greater prosperity of our industries than of 
those of any other countries is greater production per 
man employed. This, in turn, is due to more able man- 
agement of industrial concerns, to the constant introduc- 
tion of improved methods and machinery, and to better 
co-operation between employers and employees. These 
are the things, together with our great natural resources, 
that have made possible the high wages now being paid 
in this country. But it is impossible to improve plants 
and machinery, and only to a limited extent possible to 
improve methods, without investing new capital. The 
constant, large, and skillful investment of new capital in 
American industry, and the incidental scrapping of obso- 
lete equipment, undoubtedly is the main cause of the 
present high wage scales in this country. 

The kind of progress that makes it possible to pay high 
wages probably could not be better illustrated than from 
the history of the railways of the United States. The 
average annual wage paid by them in 1906 was $592.00 
and in 1925 it was $1,639. There was a large increase 
in commodity prices andthe cost of living meantime, but 
it may conservatively be estimated that the average wage 
received by our railway employees in 1925 would pur- 
chase 55 per cent more necessities, comforts and luxuries 
than their average wage of 1906. Not only did Ameri- 
can railway employees receive this large increase in their 
real wages, but they also benefited by a reduction in ex- 
cess of 20 per cent in the number of hours they worked 
to make their annual earnings. 

In 1906 the number of tons carried one mile per em- 
ployee was 142,000, while in 1925, in spite of the reduc- 
tion in the working hours of emplovees, it was 234,000, 
an increase of 64 per cent. In 1906 the number of 
passengers carried one mile per employee was 17,000, 
and in 1925 it was 20,000, an increase of almost 18 per 
cent. It was the increase that occurred meantime in the 
capacity of the railroad plant per man employed that 
made these increases in output possible. Probably the 
best available measure of total railroad capacity is the 
total tractive power of locomotives. Locomotive tractive 
power per employee in 1906 was 840 Ib., and in 1925 it 
was 1,474 Ib., an increase of more than 75 per cent. One 
measure of the freight carrying capacity of the railways 
is the total capacity of their freight cars. In 1906 the 
capacity of freight cars per man employed was 39 tons, 
and in 1925 it was 60 tons, an increase of 54 per cent. 
The increase in the capacity of the railroad plant indicated 
was accomplished by the investment of capital. In 1906 
the investment in road and equipment per employee was 
$8,164, while in 1925 it was approximately $12,600, an 
increase of 55 per cent. 

We know, because of the large advance in prices that 
occurred, during the period of approximately 20 vears 
covered by these statistics that the value of the dollar 
greatly declined as compared with the values of most 
commodities. If, therefore, the money wages of railway 
employees had not greatly advanced, their real wages, as 
represented by the purchasing power of the money wage 
received by them, would have declined. On the contrary, 
the increase of almost 180 per cent which occurred in 
their annual money wages was so much greater than the 
increase in commodity prices that, as already indicated, 
in spite of a large reduction in the number of hours 
worked by them daily and annually the increase in the 
purchasing power of their annual wage was about 55 
per cent. It may be merelv a coincidence, but it seems 
not unreasonable to regard it as a fact of great economic 
significance, that the increase in real wages, as measured 
by their purchasing power, was approximately in pro- 
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portion to the increases in the capacity of the railroad 
plant per employee and to the capital investment made to 
secure this increase in capacity. 

Of course, the money with which to pay the increased 
wages of the employees was derived from earnings, and 
these from rates charged the traveling and shipping pub- 
lic, but the advances in rates were much less in propor- 
tion than the advances in commodity prices. The total 
earnings of the railways per employee in 1906 were 
$1,529, and of this 39 per cent was paid out in wages. 
The total earnings of the railways per employee in 1925 
were $3,497, and of this about 47 per cent was paid out 
in wages. In 1906 capital received in the form of net 
operating income about 30 per cent of the total earnings, 
and the return earned upon investment in road and equip- 
ment was 5.8 per cent. In 1925 capital received in the 
form of net operating income about 18 per cent of the 
total earnings, and the return earned upon investment in 
road and equipment was 4.83 per cent. 

The foregoing facts iadicate several important things 
that have a direct bearing upon the reasons for the pros- 
perity of the American people, and especially the high 
wages received by the American working man. They 
show that there has been a huge increase in the produc- 
tive capacity of the plant of American railways in pro- 
portion to the number of men employed, and that this 
increase in capacity has been secured by a large increase 
in the capital invested in the plant. The same process 
has been going on in other industries of the country. 
There have also been improvements in organization and 
methods of management. These things have caused 
large increases in the output per employee, and, as already 
indicated, it is mainly this increase in output per em- 
ployee which has made it possible to pay largely in- 
creased real wages per employee. The facts show that 
the employees of the railways have benefited far more in 
proportion than investors from the increase in output 
per man that has resulted from the increase in capital 
investment. This being obviously true, it is a striking 
illustration of the stupidity often manifested by men in 
dealing with economic problems that for years the leaders 
of the railway labor unions have helped, and that they 
are still helping, to carry on propaganda to secure re- 
ductions in the percentage of return earned upon the 
capital invested in the railways. Only if the railways are 
able in future to earn adequate net returns will they be 
able to secure the capital the investment of which will 
continue to be required to increase output per employee, 
and thereby to contribute to increasing the average real 
wage that can be paid on the railways and in other in- 
dustries. 

Furthermore, without the advances in rates the rail- 
ways have secured as a partial offset to the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar and the consequent gen- 
eral increase in commodity prices, it would have been 
impossible for them to have made advances in wages 
corresponding to those made in other industries. And 
yet railway labor union leaders constantly have partici- 
pated in propaganda against advances in railway rates, 
and even now are giving encouragement and assistance to 
those who are opposing an advance in freight rates in 
western territory. It would be difficult to give a better 
illustration of the fact that most leaders of labor unions 
have contributed little or nothing to creating the condi- 
tions which have made it possible to pay the high wages 
now prevalent in American industry. 

Railway employees are now seeking a general increase 
in wages. The weekly organ of the labor unions is telling 
them that high wages make prosperity. Apparently they 
are expected to believe that the more their wages are 
advanced the more prosperous the country will become. 
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But the prosperity of the country depends first of all 
upon its production per man, and it is essential to in- 
creased production per man that there shall be increased 
investment of capital in industry, improvements in busi- 
ness management and better co-operation between em- 
ployers and employees, resulting in more efficient work 
by the latter. As past experience has shown, these 
things are bound in the long run to result in higher real 
wages. 

It would, however, be difficult or impossible to 
base upon present conditions in the railroad field a sound 
economic argument for a general advance in wages be- 
cause this, if made now, would necessarily result either 
in an advance in railway rates or a harmful reduction in 
the net return being earned by the railways. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if industry in general, and especially 
the agricultural industry, should be asked at present to 
pay an advance in rates excepting in western territory. 
There should be no reduction in the net return being 
earned by the railways by an advance in wages, because 
the capital invested in the railways as a whole has not 
been for years and is not yet receiving the net return 
required to insure the continuous investment of capital 
in the industry needed to enable it to so function as to 
promote adequately in the future the welfare of both rail- 
wav emplovees and railway patrons. 


Revision of the 
Accounting Classifications 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission and the Rail- 

way Accounting Officers Association are worry- 
ing the accounting classifications again. The word 
worrying is used quite advisedly. The two organizations 
are handling the classifications in somewhat the same 
manner as a dog “worries” a bone or a cat “worries” a 
mouse. Of course, that is no way to handle such an im- 
portant work as the revision of the accounting classifica- 
tions. 

The classifications of the railway accounts that are in 
use today have been in effect since July 1, 1914, or 
twelve years. In this period there has been no marked 
progress in the basic principles of railway accounting 
science, however great the improvement may have been 
in railway accounting procedure or how much more ex- 
tensive may have become the use of railway accounting 
figures and statistics, particularly the latter. The railway 
accounting profession has thus far found insurmountable 
the obstacles in the way of arriving at satisfactory con- 
clusions relative to the allocation of joint costs or rela- 
tive to cost accounting generally. The railways formerly 
led industry in accounting science. Whether, what with 
the recent development of cost accounting in other in- 
dustries, they do today is questionable. 

However, twelve years is a long time in accounting or 
in railroading, and it is admitted by everybody that ac- 
counting classifications established that many years ago 
may lack certain characteristics needed today. These 
years, because of federal control, the guaranty period 
and the passage of the Transportation Act, have been the 
busiest period from a regulatory and accounting stand- 
point that the railwavs have ever had. The Transpor- 
tation Act has been an important factor in that it has set 
up new requirements of regulation and given the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission responsibility much ex- 
tended over what it formerly had relative to the carriers’ 
accounts. Inasmuch as the commission has not vet added 
very much accounting science by way of assisting it to 
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discharge its responsibility relative to economical and 
efficient operation, it cannot be said that the 1914 classi- 
fications are out of date. Rather, the difficulty is that 
there is now such a multitude of interpretations and rul- 
ings that one who has the classifications has only a part 
of what he needs. 

The commission and the accounting officers have 
evidenced quite adequate appreciation of the foregoing 
facts. They have been working on the problem presented 
for the past four or five years, the Bureau of Accounts 
handling the matter for the commission and the General 
Accounts Committee handling it for the association. It 
appears that the relations between the two bodies have 
been extremely cordial. Probably in no department of 
railway activity have the relations between the commis- 
sion and the railroads been better than with respect to ac- 
counting. 

There is no necessity for enlarging upon the importance 
of the classifications or upon the great value to the rail- 
roads of the spirit of friendly co-operation that has ex- 
isted between the commission and the accounting officers. 
The commission has the widest powers with respect to 
what it may call for in the way of accounts and statistics ; 
and it is believed that it has shown a verv fair attitude in 
this matter. Its Bureau of Accounts has been quite ready 
to heed the recommendations of the accounting officers, 
and there have been frequent instances in which, by sim- 
plification of a regular report here or a special report 
there, the carriers have been saved large sums of money. 

The accounting officers deal with the commission on 
general accounting matters through their organization, 
the Railway Accounting Officers Association. That 
organization is a body of much prestige and considerable 
influence. When it comes to revising classifications. 
however, the association does not shine with its usual 
brilliance. Its work in this direction during the past 
year seems to have been at least somewhat inept, and 
anyone who has read the transcripts of the letters from 
representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion included in the report of the 38th meet- 
ing of the association at Quebec the second week 
in June (Railway Age of June 19, page 1914) will 
not fail to see that the commission has doubts concerning 
the association’s willingness or ability to co-operate in 
the manner to which the commission has heen ac- 
customed. This would be important if true, and unfortu- 
nately it is true. 


Better Utilization Means 
Better Locomotives 


NE of the pronounced characteristics of the locomo- 

tive market has been the very close relationship 
between increases in trafhe and the number of new 
locomotives for which orders are placed with the build- 
ers. 

When there are material increases in the amount 
of traffic offered to a given railroad or to the railroads 
in a given territory, then, and only then, generally speak- 
ing, have extensive orders been placed for new locomo- 
tives by those railroads. On the other hand, during 
years when traffic does not increase but continues with- 
out change, no matter how good a business the continued 
volume of traffic may represent, few orders for locomo- 
tives are placed. 

Not many years ago, the railroads, many with limited 
credit, were hard pressed to expand their facilities rap- 
idly enough to keep pace with the growing traffic de- 
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mands. Under such circumstances, so far as motive 
power is concerned, the principal object of the manage- 
ments was usually to secure the greatest possible amount 
of aggregate tractive force for the funds available in 
order that as little as possible of the revenue awaiting 
to be collected might be lost through inability to accept 
the business. In these circumstances, little attention is 
given to refinements in design tending to increase effi- 
ciency and decrease maintenance, because the savings 
thus effected are relatively of less importace than in- 
creasing the revenues. 

During the last three or four years not only have 
the relatively unimportant traffic increases tended to 
decrease the demand for additional aggregate tractive 
force, but there has been a marked growth in the atten- 
tion which has been given by the railroads to the more 
effective utilization of their locomotives, particularly by 
the extension of locomotive runs. It is, of course, ob- 
vious that one of the benefits to the railroads of in- 
creased utilization of locomotives will be the better utili- 
zation of the capital invested in motive power, which 
means less capital required to be carried on the books 
at a given time for a given amount of service capacity. 
To assume that this will make it advisable for the rail- 
roads to cease purchasing new locomotives, however, is 
to overlook at least one important aspect of the situation. 

Much of the success of increasing utilization of loco- 
motives must be attributed to improvements which have 
been made in the design and equipment of modern 
motive power, without which the present intensive use 
would, in many cases, be impracticable. As possibilities 
of improved locomotive utilization become more evi- 
dent, therefore, the need for the best that is available in 
the way of motive power will also become more evident. 
The close study of operating and maintenance practices 
which it has been necessary to make in an effort to 
develop maximum motive power utilization has opened 
up to the railroads a vision of the big possibilities for 
reducing operating expenses by the replacement of ob- 
solete motive power with the best that can be obtained 
in a modern traveling power plant. Such locomotives 
not only provide a maximum horsepower capacity for 
a minimum of investment, but also provide a maximum 
output in ton-miles per train-hour for a minimum expen- 
diture for fuel and wages. 

Some railroads, relatively free from the necessity for 
the constant expansion of their motive power facilities, 
are already showing a tendency toward the purchase of 
replacement locomotives for the sake of the reduction 
in operating expense that they will effect. This is a 
new trend which may be expected to accelerate in the 
future—just -how rapidly will depend on the extent to 
which the builders continue to anticipate the demand. 





Correction of a Mistake 


MISTAKE was made by the Railway Age in pub- 

lishing the very interesting article entitled “The 
Railway Strike in Great Britain,” which appeared in our 
issue for June 26, beginning on page 1961. This article 
was published under the signature of Sir Ralph L. Wedg- 
wood, chief general manager of the London & North 
Eastern Railway, Great Britain. The article was writ- 
ten by R. Bell, assistant general manager of the London 
& North Eastern. 

Contrary to a statement made in a footnote to the 
article, Mr. Bell, and not Sir Ralph Wedgwood, was 
chairman of the Controlling Committee of the Railway 
Information Bureau during the British general strike. 
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New Books 


Today and Tomorrow. By Henry Ford in Collaboration with 


Samuel Crowther. 281 pages. 6% in. x 9% in. Bound 

in Cloth. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 

Caty, N.Y. 
The country’s great industrialist, who is looked upon also 
by many Americans as our greatest soothsayer and 
prophet, has again spoken. The topics he discusses run 
the gamut from opportunity in industry in America to- 
day, though education, dealing with labor, factory meth- 
ods, “finding the balance in life,” to reconstructing old 
inns, dancing and railroading. 

Mr. Ford’s ideas, while often bizarre, are always fresh 
and—thanks, probably, to Mr. Crowther—are expressed 
in this book in a clear and lively style which cannot fail 
to be entertaining. But it is the chapter entitled “Making 
a Railroad Pay” which will doubtless be of the greatest 
direct interest to Railway Age readers. 

In this chapter Mr. Ford is candid enough to admit 
that “the earnings of the D. T. & I. are in part due to the 
business of the Ford Motor Company and in part to the 
better division of rates with connecting roads.” The 
story he tells of this road and the changes he has made 
in it and those he has in view are interesting as a resumé 
and supplement to what has already been published on 
the subject. “We have not been able to do much yet,” 
he says. “When we get the road into the shape we want, 
perhaps it will amount to something.” 





Books and Articles of 
Special Interest to Railroaders 


(Comtiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Public Utilities—Present Cost of Reproduction the Just Basis 
of Valuation, by Charles McLean, 48 p. Pub. by Telegraph- 
Herald, Dubuque, Iowa. $1. 

R. A. O. A. Overcharge and Agency Relief Claim Rules. 
1927 Edition. 70 p. Pub. by Railway Accounting Officers’ 
Association, Washington, D. C. 50 cents. In lots of 10 or more 
copies, 25 cents per copy. 

A Short Course in Railway Transportation. Collection of 
related advertisements signed by President Markham and pub- 
lished in college papers, on transport in general, the meaning 
of railway service, and factors in railway service. 18 p. 
Pub. by Illinois Central System, Chicago, Ill. Apply. 

Weights and Measures. Proceedings of 18th National Con- 
ference published as Miscellaneous publications, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, No. 70. Includes “What the Bureau of Standards 
is doing to increase the accuracy of weighing revenue freight,” 
by H. M. Roeser, p. 34-38; “Railroad supervision of baggage 
and freight scales,” by A. W. Epright, p. 46-53. 187 p. Pub. 
by Govt. Print. Off., Washington, D. C. 50 cents. 

Periodical Articles 

How Railway Employees Can Seil Transportation, by H. M. 
Lytle. Results of “Better Business” campaign by the employees 
of the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad. Aera, July, 
1926, p. 908-910. 

Locomotives of Early Days Still in. Active Service. Veterans 
of 1879, 1889 and 1907, in service in various countries. Baldwin 
Locomotives, July, 1926, p. 51. 

Shoddy, by Richard Connell. Story about a locomotive builder 
and his locomotives. Saturday Evening Post, July 3, 1926, p. 
16-17, 121-122. 

Simple Notes on the Use of Books, by Clara W. Herbert. 
Suggestions as to choice of books, learning to read quickly, and 
reading to remember and utilize what has been read, by Assistant 
Librarian, Public Library, Washington, D. C. American 
Federationist, July, 1926, p. 815-817. 
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| Zhe KRAitway AGE welcomes letters from its readers 
and especially those containing constructive suggestions 
jor improvements in the railway field. Short letters— 
about 250 words—are particularly appreciated. The 
ediiors do not hold themselves responsible for facts or 


opinions expressed. | 


Railroad Information Service 
and the Vacationist 


CHICAGO. 
To THe Epiror: 

My interest in the welfare of the railroads, probably 
brought about by the fact that I was at one time a rail- 
road employee, prompts me to write this letter outlining 
an experience which, while I do not believe common, 
might in its repetition, particularly at this time, irritate 
an otherwise complacent pleasure-seeking public and 
indirectly act as a reflection on the entire efficiency of a 
road 

While planning my vacation with my wife and two 
friends, we discussed at length several desirable summer 
resorts in various sections of the United States and Can- 
ada with a quite urgent desire of coming to some definite 
decision hefore separating. While several places proved 
to be highly desirable to all, one in particular was 
favored, vet it was evident that train service and cost of 
travel would be a determining factor in this case. Fol- 
lowing a logical course, I called the information bureau 
at the city ticket office of the particular road concerned 
and attempted to get clear on these matters. Here is the 
point of my letter: 

| was on the telephone just 18 minutes and came away 
without one deSnite bit of information, and to aggravate 
the situation, the promised information was not received 
until four days later. 

It is true I was asking for information regarding an 
out-of-the-way point, and yet I know that this particular 
resort is owned and operated by the railroad in ques- 
tion. 

[ received plenty of courtesy but little service. 
Before leaving the phone and requesting that the pas- 
senger agent supply me with facts, I had formulated a 
considerable column of figures indicating the leaving and 
arriving times of trains, all of which were given to me 
and subsequently crossed off as found inaccurate. The 
fare stated was not even within $9 of being correct as 
| am now informed, and much to my surprise, there are 
but two trains daily to this resort, with but one changing 
point, the information concerning which might well have 
heen looked up and stated in a few minutes’ time at most 
by the average railroad ticket office employee. 

I am thoroughly satisfied that the incident related does 
not represent the class of information service furnished 
by the road in question or by other roads, but it occurs 
to me that even such exceptions would tend to be seri- 
ously detrimental to a road, particularly at this season 
of the year when there are so many, like myself, who 
will plan to use the railways on their vacation and who 
expect prompt and intelligent service. 


N. D. H. 
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Electrification and 
Government Ownership 


GALVESTON, Tex. 
To THE EprtTor: 

The clipping below appeared in Arthur Brisbane’s 
column, “Today,” in newspapers all over the United 
States on June 24, 1926. 

A magnificent new electric locomotive, the world’s largest and 
most powerful, weighs 283,350 pounds, is sixty-five feet long 
driven by six motors with 4,500 total horsepower. 

One man can handle this locomotive that will pull an express 
train with ease at more than 100 miles an hour. 

Wiil it run between the Atlantic and the Pacific cutting the 
time to two days? No, unfortunately, it will run in Switzer- 
land, where government owns railroads and seems to do well, in 
spite of our theory that government ownership cannot succeed. 
Perhaps the Swiss are abler than we are, perhaps more honest 
perhaps both. 


One's first thought, on reading this bit of misinforma- 
tion, is to dismiss it as the idle vaporing of an egostical 
wiseacre. On second thought, however, it must be 
remembered that this Arthur Brisbane is no ordinary 
newspaper reporter. His column appears daily in scores 
of newspapers, and countless readers place implicit faith 
in the authenticity of his statements. Consequently, a 
paragraph, such as that above, can do much to influence 
public opinion. The railways have recently spent con- 
siderable sums in advertising, to gain public confidence 
in the present system of ‘private operation of railways, 
but they cannot hope to create a favorable impression if 
such statements as those made by Mr. Brisbane are 
allowed to pass unchallenged. 

While it is hardly necessary to point out the errors in 
this paragraph to a railroad man, there are a few points 
worthy of mention, as follows: 

1. The locomotive was built for the Berne-Létsch- 
berg-Simplon line of the Bernese Alps Railway Com- 
pany, a private corporation entirely independent of the 
Swiss Federal Railways. 

2. The locomotive is neither the largest, nor the most 
powerful, in the world. That distinction belongs to the 
locomotives of the Virginian Railway, U. S. A. 

3. It is quite true that one man can handle this loco- 
motive, and the same can be said of practically all other 
electric locomotives, but it is customary in Switzerland 
(as elsewhere, except on electric freight trains in Ger- 
many) to provide an engine crew of two men. 

4. The maximum safe speed of this locomotive is 
given by the manufacturers as 75 k.m.p.h., or 46.6 miles 
per hr. Even were it possible for the engine to run at 
100 m.p.h., one need not be an engineer to understand 
that such a speed is out of the question on a line having 
2.7 per cent ruling gradients, and abounding in curva- 
ture. 

5. Government ownership of railways in Switzerland, 
a country less than half the size of the State of Indiana, 
is a far simpler problem than that presented by federal 
operation of American railways. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that the entire populace of Switzerland is 
thoroughly satisfied with the conduct of the railways. 
The electrification of portions of the Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways, has increased the public debt to a staggering sum, 
and there has been much outspoken criticism of the 
various phases of the electrification work. 

Let Mr. Brisbane carefully compare the passenger and 
freight rates charged, and the quality of service rendered 
by the American and Swiss railways, and then decide 
whether he wants government ownership. 

Wa. T. Hoecker. 
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Mountainous country necessitates much 
heavy grades, sharp curves and numerous tunnels 


By A. G. Hall 


Executive Engineer, Indian Service of Engineers, London, England 


N November 2, 1925, the northern terminus of 

the 50,000 miles of Indian railways was ad- 

vanced 2734 miles by forsaking the plains of 
India and reaching forward into the wild and barren 
mountain ranges which form the massive barrier be- 
tween Hindustan and the tracts of Afghanistan, and 
through which the historic Khyber pass winds its way. 
The new line extends between Jamrud, India, and Landi 
IXhana station’on the Indo-Afghan boundary, and owing 
to the ruggedness of the country, involved the building 
of 34 tunnels having a total length of three miles, and 
the construction of 92 bridges and culverts. The new 
road, 52 per cent of which is on curves of approximately 








Flolmes, Peshawar 


Short Catch Sidings Have Been Provided on Descending 


Grades Just Ahead of Stations to Stop Runaway Trains 


7 deg., rises from an elevation of 1,496 ft. above sea level 
at Jamrud-to an elevation of 3,494 ft. above sea level at 
Landi Kotal, the summit of the road, in a distance of 21 
miles, and then descends to an elevation of 2,622 ft. at 
Landi Khana in a further distance of 5 miles. In reach- 
ing these elevations a 3 per cent ruling grade was estab- 
lished between Jamrud and Landi Kotal, while a 4 per 
cent grade was permitted between Landi Kotal and Landi 
Khana. The work required in securing these gradients 
involved the moving of approximately 3,000,000 cu. yd. 
of earth and rock and the construction of four reversing 
stations or switch-backs, and numerous “catch” and 
“slip” sidings. The construction of the line extended 
‘' a period of five years and cost approximately 


( 
« 


Ve 
$350,000 a mile. 

The first proposal to build a railway through this in- 
hospitable region was made as early as 1879, when a 
reconnaissance was carried out, but it was not until 
1898 that a survey for a meter gage line to Landi Kotal 





Indian Railways Extended 
Over Historic Khyber Pass 
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development, 


at the summit of the pass 
was completed. Con- 
struction of this line was, 
however, never begun, 
as the natural difficulties 
and the cost of building 
the line in those days Holmes, Peshawar 
were considered prohibi- 4 Typical Khyber Pathan 
tive, particularly because 
it had no political or economic justification whatever. 
In recent years, however, the very definite progress of 
Afghanistan and her people caused the government of 
India to reconsider the construction of a line in that 
direction with a view to still further improving its ex- 
isting friendly relations by the opening up of definite 
commercial relations. From this point of view a new sur- 
vey was necessary for a broad gage (5ft. 6 in.) line. 
This survey was begun in 1919 and was completed the 
same vear. Authority to construct the line was received 
in 1920, from which date work was rapidly pushed 
forward. 


— 


Rough Country Necessitates 
Extensive Developments 

Beginning at Jamrud the line passes over open country 
in a more or less direct route to Bagiari, where the 
mountain ranges rise from the Peshawar plain in a curi- 
ously abrupt manner. Here the line enters the pass 
proper and, climbing along one side of the divide, swings 
around, crossing the two roads of the Khyber pass over 
a high viaduct. From Bagiari to Shahgai, the first big 
climb by development was made, and as the rise to be 
attained is 838 ft. in a distance of three miles in a direct 
line, the problem that confronted the locating engineers 
at the outset was very difficult. The climb was made in 
three stages, the first being accomplished by develop- 
ing on both sides of the Medanak river, which is crossed 
on a high fill. A small high level culvert is provided in 
this fill to take the excess storm water which occasionally 
sweeps down this gorge, but the greater portion of the 
flood water is allowed to bank up and eventually perco- 
late through the embankment. 

After this climb the railway reaches Medanak switch- 
back, situated on one side of the Changai spur, which 1s 
the main feature on which the development is made. 
This spur is a long promontory, so narrow that it was 
found impossible to locate complete spirals and thus give 
the grade required. By reversing and running back- 
wards into the mountains, it was found that the spur 
attained a much greater width, thus rendering it possible 
to tunnel through the ridge and return in the direction o! 
Medanak, but much higher up, to Changai the second 
switch-back. This station is actually a distance of 1% 
miles from Medanak on the track, but the distance apart 
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on the ground is only 400 ft., while the difference in 
elevation is 230 ft. 

From the Changai switch-back, the line proceeds along 
the side slope of the Kafirtangi gorge through a series of 
tunnels and deep cuts, eventually swinging round and 
crossing the river bed over a high fill. An interesting 
form of low-level culvert was built at this point for the 
disposal of flood water. This consisted of driving a head- 
ing through an outstanding bluff of rock overlooking 
the river bed, which was opened out and lined to the 
dimensions of the upper two-thirds of a typical tunnel, 
the centering and methods emploved being those used on 
the tunnels of the line. 

From this point the railway proceeds along the side 
slopes of a chain of hills and crosses the two roads at 
Mackeson bridge, afterwards curving to the right and 
eventually climbing to Shahgai. 

Ali Masjid Gorge Section 
Presented Many Difficulties 


From Shahgai the line continues on heavy earthwork 
until it reaches the Ali Masjid gorge, which is a steep 
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cover, storm water being allowed to cascade over a suit- 
ably strengthened and cushioned arch. 

The line through the Ali Masjid gorge is practically 
level and, starting well above the road at one end, event- 
ually reaches the road level at Kata Kushta and enters 
the Khyber valley, which widens out from this point 
though still flanked on both sides by high mountain 
ranges. It is here that the Khyber “Nala” or river is 
first crossed. This river, except for a few days in the 
vear, consists of a shingle bed quite devoid of water, and 
it is generally only on a few widely separated days in the 
summer months that it presents the appearance of a 
river at all. From July on, at the conclusion of the 
dry scorching season, dark heavy clouds blow from the 
direction of Afghanistan and for many days may pass 
down the south side of the Khyber valley, cross the pass 
near Kata Kushta only to work their way towards and 
lose themselves in the Kabul river section. Eventually 
they break on one of the high mountains and the whole 
hillside becomes a mass of roaring cascades which rush 
forward to help make up the swirling torrent of the 


Khyber river. The velocity of this stream at these 
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Plan and Profile of the New Khyber Pass Railroad Between Jamrud and Landi Khana 


sided ravine among limestone hills. The location of the 
line here presented great difficulty as many of the slopes 
are practically unscalable, and the precipitous nature of 
the country and the impossibility of obtaining any 
approximately level spaces made ordinary location by tri- 
angulation out of the question. It was fairly obvious 
from the outset that most of the line through this gorge 
would have to be in tunnel, as earthwork and retaining 
walls would be of prohibitive dimensions if cuts and 
fills were emploved. Furthermore, the protection of the 
line from any ill-disposed local tribesmen above in the 
hills, and the shielding of the trains from the terrific gales 
which sweep down this gorge from time to time, also 
had their influence on the eventual location of the rail- 
way in this sector. A steep sided ravine halfway along 
this gorge formed one controlling point, and here the 
line was so located that the tunnel would be cut and 


times is very high, reaching 12 or 14 ft. per second, as 
the absorption is practically nil and the run-off both con- 
centrated and steep. The depth of water during flood 
stage is not great; however, the average fall of the 
river, about 1 ft. in 50 ft., gives the water a large velocity. 
\fter passing through the Ali Masjid gorge the rail- 
way is confined to the northern side of the Khyber river 
as far as Landi Kotal, alternately passing through fields 
and skirting the lower slopes of the hills. Here the 
traveler gets his first impression of the people who inhabit 
this wild territory, and perceives at once their warlike 
nature. 
Heavy Grades and Curvature 
Throughout Entire Line 


Eventually the line climbs to Landi Kotal station, the 
summit of the railway, situated at an elevation of 3,494 
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ft. above sea level. The ruling gradient to this point is 
3 per cent. but on reaching the western end of Landi 
Kotal station, a very steep fall towards Landi Khana 
requires a much heavier grade. The drop between Landi 
Kotal and Landi Khana is about 900 ft. and the distance 
between the stations as measured on the map only 2% 
miles. This very rapid descent has only been made pos- 
sible by an extensive development along the Tora Tigga 
river by means of which the line extends to Landi Khana 
with a practically unbroken grade of 4 per cent, the 
absolute maximum allowed in India for adhesion rail- 
ways. 

Leaving Landi Kotal the line immediately begins its 
descent, crossing the Landi Khana river over a small 
girder bridge and passing through a chain of tunnels 
which extend through the various ridges running down 
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degree of curvature, and in practice both this and the 
transition curves have given satisfactorily smooth run- 
ning. 

The track is laid with 90-lb. T-section rails on cast 
iron tie plates having the usual cant of 1 in 20, the rail 
being held in place at each tie by two inside and one 
outside 5%-in. dog spikes driven into %4-in. bored holes. 
The ties are deodar (Himalayan cedar) and were, in all 
cases, furnished to the track laying gangs planed true at 
the bearing surfaces and with the spike holes bored on 
one side. No difficulty was found in laying 90-lb. rails 
on curves of 7 deg., and no bending of the rails was 
necessary previous to laying, although with a view to in- 
suring good joints the importance of re-tightening the 
joint bolts as soon as the rail had taken on its curve, was 
soon discovered. The rail joints were always staggered 





Crossing a Steep Ravine on a High Viaduct Between Landi Kotal and Tora Tigga 


towards the main valley, until it emerges below the road 
near Michni Kandao, a fort situated on a well defined 
promontory. From this point forward the railway makes 
a sharp curve to the right and after piercing two mas- 
sive ridges, reaches the switch-back at Tora Tigga high 
up on the vertical bank of the Tora Tigga river. Now 
reversed, the line passes over a series of sharply cut 
ravines, and, running along the side of the river bank, 
tunnels through the last remaining ridges and reaches 
Landi Khana, the present terminus. 

The difficulty in locating the Khyber railway may be 
judged by the fact that 10 per cent of the line is in tun- 
nel, and 52 per cent in curve. The curves are, with few 
exceptions, 7 deg., as these have been found to fit the 
country well, and in any case a curve of greater degree 
for a 5 ft. 6 in. gage line is not permissible on the 
main line. 

Transition spirals 105 ft. in length (a specially short 
length sanctioned in view of the amount of curve on the 
Khyber railway) have been put in on all 7-deg. curves, 
the circular curve being shifted inwards 7 in. to accom- 
modate the transition, which is of the form of a cubic 
parabola. The maximum superelevation is 31% in. for a 
7-deg. curve, which corresponds to a speed of about 30 
miles per hour. This superelevation is run out propor- 
tionately on the transition spiral. Compensation for 
grade on curves is allowed at the rate of 0.04 per cent per 





on curves and tangents except where the tangents were 
1,000 ft. or more in length. 

In most cases the sites for station vards were difficult 
to obtain as the minimum length of sidings was estab- 
lished as 1,100 ft. and the maximum gradient 0.02 per 
cent. Under these conditions the usual main line practice 
of using No. 12 turnouts had to be abandoned, and No. 
8 turnouts substituted instead, thus reducing consider- 
ably the lead of the turnout, and increasing the siding 
length available in a limited space. 


Labor Troubles Interfere with Work 


When the construction of the line began, it soon be- 
came evident that the feeling of the local inhabitants 
was not at all in favor of a railway being built through 
their country. For some time the warlike attitude and 
ignorance of these people made the problem of labor and 
construction a grave uncertainty and agreements were 
made only by resorting to the political agent at Khyber, 
who is the official representative of the government of 
India in charge of the Khyber section. 

Owing to the difficulties which often arose, it was de- 
cided to let out portions of the line to contractors who 
should be nominated by the political agent and who 
should be drawn from the local tribesmen. This proce- 
dure, wise as it appeared at the time and has proved to 
be. threw a great deal of additional strain on the con- 
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struction engineers who had to be not only responsible 
for carrying out the work but also for instruction con- 
tractors in what had to be done and how to do it. This 
was not made easier by the fact that the native who is 
of the Pathan race, does not usually understand Hin- 
dustani, the lingua franca of India, but speaks a com- 
pletely different guttural hill dialect called Pushtu. 
While much suspicion existed in the minds of the 
natives during the early years of construction and often 
threatened hostility, a state of confidence was finally built 
up and the Pathan’s natural intelligence enabled him to 
push through a job as long as he was assisted by skilled 
labor from India, until he had learned how to do the 
work himself. There is little doubt that the Khyber 
Pathan takes a very definite pride in the railway he has 
constructed with his own hands, and this in itself is a 
good guarantee against interference and sabotage. 
During construction, protection had to be afforded at 
all times to the “down” country and the imported labor 
employed on the line; also to the large amount of 
material and supplies lying about which had to be guardea 
against theft, as the local man, living as he does in a dry 





arid country practically devoid of crops, is naturally an 
adept in the art of taking what is not his. For this the 
political agent again was of much assistance and sup- 
plied a force of khassadars, or tribal levies, armed with 
their own rifles and paid by the Indian government. 


Local Materials Are Used in Construction 


The Khyber fortunately provided most of the build- 
ing materials required with the exception of cement, 


which was obtainable from Wah, within 100 miles of 
Jamrud. Coal had to be brought up from the Bengal 
coal fields and was therefore very expensive. The 


Khyber hills generally consist of shale, although in a 
few places outcrops of a limestone belt appeared, and 
certain samples of this stone were found to be suitable 
for burning to lime. Clay suitable for brick burning 
was found at Landi Kotal and near Jamrud, and although 
the bricks were not of an ideal color, they were at least 
sound and free from lime. 

\ very good type of fine river-bed shingle was found 
in places where the tributaries from the Khyber river 
emerged from limestone hills, and as no sand was ever 
available, this shingle, suitably screened, washed and 
graded, formed the aggregate of much of the concrete 
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work, and was found particularly useful for the manu- 
facture of small reinforced concrete structures, especially 
where expanded metal was used as reinforcement. The 
fact that the two brick kilns were at opposite ends of 
the Khyber and that limestone was copious at Ali Masjid 
pointed clearly to the necessity of employing shingle 
(“bujri’’) cement work on this section, and actually all 
the culverts, bridges and tunnel lining near that place 
were built of this material, with results that were satis- 
factory from the point of view of both strength and 
appearance. 

The piers of bridges in this section were built up with 
corner stones of pre-cast concrete, fixed in position over 
night. The following morning wooden forms were 
placed round these stones and held in position by suit- 
able wooden clamps and wedges. The concrete was then 
poured level with the tops of the stones. By employing 
a certain amount of cement plaster on the board at the 
time of pouring, a good finish resulted. To guard against 
the deep scouring action of the Khyber river in flood 
stage, these bridges were floored over their entire length 
and breadth, at a level considerably lower than the bed 


Way Through the Rugged and Inhospitable Region of the 


level, with heavy concrete floors built monolithic with the 
piers and abutments. These floors were further pro- 
tected against scour underneath by deep drop walls down 
and upstream, also built solid with the floor. Guide 
banks of heavy pitching stone deflected the stream to 
the bridges, and although these bunds and portions of 
the bank were removed during 1925 in the most severe 
flood which has occurred in 50 years, there was in no 
case a sign of failure on any bridge, although the scour 
in the restricted area of the bridges prior to flood must 
have been most intense. 

On some of the bridges, a number of old shallow 40-ft. 
wrought iron girders, relics of the old days of light loads 
or possibly narrow gages, were employed successfully 
for the present heavy loads by placing them in triplicate 
under each rail. Gusset plates were riveted between the 
girders to insure uniformity of deflection, and a heavily 
reinforced concrete slab was placed over the top for 
the same purpose. 


Tunnelling in Shale Causes Trouble 


The tunnelling in the limestone sector about Ali Masjid 
presented little difficulty, although the progress in such 
hard rock was naturally fairly slow, particularly as the 
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labor was quite unskilled at first, and only a few trained 
men were present to assist in supervision. A _ tunnel 
heading of about 7 ft. by 7 ft. was first driven from both 
ends of the tunnel and on both faces of an adit where 
such could be provided, and the correct direction was 
maintained by the engineer in charge. All of the tunnels 
were fairly short and no difficulty was experienced in 
getting the two center lines to meet within about an 
inch. The opening out to full size was then carried out 
in two stages. In the first stage, the top half was cut out 
to the springing line of the arch, and then on the shelf 
so left, the arch itself was built on wooden centering, 
the material being cement bujri concrete. Owing to the 
necessity for leaving the centering in place for some 
time to allow the cement to set, it was found advisable 
to build long lengths of the arch at one time. The second 
stage consisted of breaking down the lower half, and as, 
in general, side walls were not necessary, this process 
was a simple one. 

In the shale tunnels, however, the tunnelling problem 
was not nearly so simple, esspecially in the case of hills 
composed of a bad slippery variety of rock, and these 


were the rule rather than the exception. The strata of 
the shale were not uniform over the Khyber but gen- 
erally the strike was inclined across the tunnel at an 
angle of about 30 deg. with the horizontal. This neces- 
sitated the construction of side walls at least on the 
slipping side of the tunnel and usually on both sides. 
The Khyber climate, however, being on the whole dry 
most of the year, permitted natural rock sides being left 
in some cases where the shale was of an unusually hard 
and dense nature. 

The general practice in the case of shale tunnels was to 
drive a bottom heading, and when this was completed 
and a knowledge of the rock obtained, to open out by 
breaking downwards. To assist in this process a small 
top heading was also frequently driven a little ahead of 
the opening out work which not only assisted the break- 
ing down but also gave a still more detailed idea of 
what troubles were likely to be in store in the way of 
treacherous or wet rock. In a really bad case of tunnel 
work, only short lengths could be undertaken at one 


. time and timber had to be placed as soon as a very small 


amount of excavation had been done. For the support 
of the roof after the heading had been widened, the 
crown bars protecting the last finished section of arch 
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were pulled forward one by one as the accommodation 
for them was provided by the excavating gang. Cross 
timbering and planking was also put in where necessary 
but in many cases this had to be sacrificed, as it was dif- 
ficult and dangerous to remove. The crown bars having 
been pulled forward, their front end was supported by 
struts bearing on the solid floor of the half opened tun- 
nel. The advantage of a bottom heading was often 
clearly shown as it was found possible to connect the 
two headings by a vertical shaft and thus facilitate the 
removal of spoil through the lower heading. 


Water Adds to Difficulties 


The very unstable condition of either end of a tunnel 
in a bad shale hill, particularly where water was present, 
soon pointed to the advisability of treating them with 
the utmost caution for fear that the stresses in the hill, 
intensified by excavation and blasting, would cause slips 
and movements which might in turn result in stresses in 
completed arches in the direction of the longitudinal 
center line of the tunnel which, if not quickly checked, 
would lead to failure. The remedy was found in build- 








ing a massive tunnel portal in the approach cutting at an 
early stage well away from the hill, and then to continue 
building arches towards the tunnel proper, roughly in 
the manner of cut and cover. In the meantime, it was 
often found advisable to start opening out the tunnel well 
inside the hill and to work backwards to the face where 
the arches eventually met those being built towards 
them from the face. In this way cave-ins were con- 
siderably reduced, and, even when they occurred, merely 
fell on to a well supported arch and had no damaging 
effect. The packing of arches up to the rock above them 
was always most carefully supervised, and thus very 
few arch failures occurred due to suddenly applied point 
loads. 

In a few tunnels water was soon found and where 
such water appeared in a disintegrated type of shale the 
result was a black mud-like mass in which it was difficult 
and dangerous to work. In such cases an invert was 
built under the side walls, and the possibility of upward 
pressure or low side pressure liable to crush the side 
walls inwards was combatted. 

A few unpleasant experiences were bound to be en- 
countered in works constructed in such rock. In one 
case in particular, as the result of a severe seismic shock, 
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one end of a partially completed tunnel sheared, the whole 
portion of the hill moving with it. The arch did not 
actually fall in this case, but its segmental shape suffered 
severely and a large length had to be replaced under 
most trying circumstances. 

The tunnels of the Khyber railway are of an unusually 
large size, even for the 5 ft. 6 in. gage track of this 
country, but they have been built thus to conform with 
an ambitious scheme which has for its object the in- 
creasing of the loading gages of all Indian railways. 
This will mean the widening and raising of clearance 
dimensions from 10 ft. 6 in. as at present to 13 ft. 0 in., 
and 13 ft. 6 in. from rail level to 15 ft. 0 in. respectively. 

The very heavy work on the Khyber railway brought 
about a decision at the outset to invest in a large amount 
of mechanical equipment, and this decision was further 
strengthened by the fact that an excellent road runs with- 
in a reasonable distance of the railway all the way up 
the pass. In judging the utility of machinery on works 
in India it must be borne in mind that a capable Indian 
mechanic is hard to find, and that on the other hand, 
labor is comparatively cheap. For example, it was found 
that for tunnel work, hand drilling cost about the same 
per foot of hole drilled as machine drilling, but the ma- 











Holmes, Peshawar 
Entering a Tunnel High Up in the Steep Limestone Ranges 
Skirting Ali Masjid Gorge 


chine gave a far larger output as there was not room for 
a very large number of hand drillers in a constructed 
tunnel. 


Precautions Taken Against Runaway Trains 


On account of the heavy grades on the Khyber rail- 
way, various precautions have to be taken to guard 
against the possibility of runaway trains or cars running 
into stations where other trains might be standing, or 
piling up at the bottom of a vallev, having run through a 
switch-back or reversing station. The methods em- 
ploved are “catch” sidings and “slip” sidings. 

Catch sidings are provided a little way up the grade 
from each station and are so constructed that a train 
coming down the grade out of control will enter them 
and rise to a height sufficient to reduce its velocity to 
zero. As it has not always been found possible to locate 
a catch siding with a sufficient rise to insure this, a virtual 
rise is given by means of a sanded track. Reinforced 
concrete blocks are laid one foot on either side of each 
rail of the siding and of such a height that, when filled 
with sand, its level shall be about one inch over the top 
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of the rail. This acts as a heavy drag on the wheels of 
any vehicle entering the siding and it is generally as- 
sumed that each hundred feet of sanded catch siding is 
equivalent to an eight-foot rise in height. Sanding can, 
of course,’ for obvious reasons, only be applied on tangent 
track. 

The catch siding switch points are normally set for the 
catch siding and this position is maintained except when a 
train proceeds up the grade, when the switch tender is 
authorized to set the switch for the main line, restoring 
it to the catch siding as soon as the train has passed, or 
for a down grade train after the train has been brought 
to rest and the engineer has signed a book kept by the 
switch tender as a token that his train is under control. 
Wherever possible the distant signal at a station is placed 
at the points of the catch siding, and the switch points 
are double key locked by a station master’s key and a sig- 
nal key and interlocked with the distant signal. 

Slip sidings are provided at the down grade ends of 
each station and consist of small dead end sidings. The 
normal position of all points in the yard is such that any 
car out of control due to high wind, etc., shall be directed 
towards the slip siding and shall not be allowed to enter 
the main line down grade. At switch-backs, the up- 
grade line is employed as a slip siding. 

On November 2, 1925, the section of the line from 
Jamrud to Landi Kotal was opened to traffic, and a 
mixed train now runs daily between Peshawar and Landi 
Kotal. The passenger and freight receipts are both 
highly encouraging, and the time is looked forward to 
when the commodities at present brought from central 
\sia on strings of heavilv laden camels, will be borne 
by the Khyber railway. The Landi Kotal-Landi Khana 
section of the line was opened early in 1926. 


Tue Great NortTHERN has applied to the Supervisor of 
Hydraulics of the State of Washington for permission to utilize 
a stream near the Cascade tunnel for power purposes under a 
plan which will develop 11,400 hp., in connection with electrifica- 
tion of the road in that vicinity. The application was made to 
reserve the rights to the stream, pending electrification develop- 
ments. The road at present has a contract with the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., for all electric power supply and has no 
immediate need for this additional power. 














Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


The Shah of Persia (in Doorway) Inspecting New Railway 
from Djoula to Tabriz 
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Valuation tor Recapture 


Railways object to short-cut method proposed in 
examiner's report 


HE two-day argument before the entire Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 1 and 2 in the 
cases involving the ascertainment of the excess 

income of the St. Louis & O’Fallon and the Manufac- 
turers’ Railway, two short roads controlled by the 
Adolphus Busch estate, resolved itself largely into a 
debate on the merits of the “cost of reproduction” and 
“prudent investment” theories of railroad valuation. 
Counsel for the railroads, however, in addition to con- 
troverting the “prudent investment” arguments, also ob- 
jected to the plan proposed by the commission’s Bureau 
of Valuation for arriving at valuations for recapture 
purposes in preliminary proceedings by “less thorough 
processes” than those contemplated by the valuation act, 
section 19a of the interstate commerce act, and contended 
that the law does not authorize one finding of value for 
a railroad under section 15a and another under 19a. 

FE. E. Clark appeared as counsel for the two roads and 
\V. G. Brantley and Leslie Craven, of the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee, Federal Valuation of Railroads ; 
Fletcher Rockwood, of the Great Northern; Donald R. 
Richberg, counsel for the National Conference on Valua- 
tion of American Railroads; John E. Benton, for the 
valuation committee of the National Association of Rail- 
way and Utilities Commissioners, and P. J. Doherty, of 
the Bureau of Valuation, appeared as amici curiae. Briefs 
were filed also by Fred H. Wood and by F. G. Dorety, 
general solicitor of the Great Northern. 

The arguments were directed to a proposed report, 
signed by Examiner J. Paul Kelley, prepared by the 
Bureau of Valuation of the commission, of which an 
abstract was published in the Railway Age of April 17, 
page 1097. 


Explanation of the Kelley Report 


O. E. Sweet, one of the attorney-examiners connected 
with the Bureau of Valuation who participated in the 
preparation of the Kelley report, opened the proceeding 
with a brief statement to the commissioners in explana- 
tion of the report and how its conclusions were reached, 
which resulted in the recommended finding that the 
O'Fallon road had earned more than 6 per cent in each 
of the years 1920-1923 and that the Manufacturers had 
not, but that the two roads, although under common 
ownership, were not being operated as a single system 
within the meaning of the law and that therefore their 
returns could not be combined. As the commission had 
not completed its tentative valuation of the properties, he 
said, the problem was to find a valuation as of the years 
for which the income was being considered, by the use 
of the underlying engineering, land and accounting re- 
ports which had been made by the Bureau as of 1919, 
based on 1914 prices. “The theory of this report” he 
said, “is that with the data on hand it was possible to 
ascertain a valuation as of 1919 for rate-making pur- 
poses.” He explained that the inventory of the O’Fallon 
showed a cost of reproduction new of $966,727, after an 
allowance for the increased cost of additions between 
1914 and 1919, from which was deducted $249,378 for 
depreciation, leaving $717,349. and that the conclusion 
had then been reached that $750,000 would represent 
“the money remaining invested,” exclusive of land. 
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Then $50,500 was added as the agreed value of the land 
and $50,000, the amount of the railroad’s claim for work- 
ing capital, making a total of $850,500. Allowance was 
then made for the net additional investment in later 
vears. Mr. Sweet said that some evidence had been 
submitted showing the increase in the general commodity 
price index for the recapture years as compared with 
1914 and that the carrier’s witness had given some 
evidence based on the actual increase in railroad costs, 
but that nothing had been added for the increase in 
prices, because of the conclusion that a rate base should 
more nearly approximate the investment than the cost of 
reproduction. 

When Commissioner Woodlock asked if the final fig- 
ure arrived at could be called a “probable reconstruction 
of the prudent investment,” Mr. Sweet replied that no 
inquiry was made as to the prudence of the investment 
but that the figure “tends to represent the probable money 
outlay for the structural property plus the present value 
of the land and working capital.” 


What Constitutes a “System”? 


Edgar E. Clark, for many years a member of the com- 
mission, appeared as counsel for the two roads. He de- 
clared that the proposed report had not found the value 
of the O’Fallon for any of the years for which it was 
proposed to apply the recapture clause, but an “estimated 
value based on a 1919 inventory and 1914 prices,” and 
that the company is entitled to a lawful valuation as of 
the years in which the inquiry as to earnings is made. 
He said, however, that he would leave most of the val- 
uation questions to the “friends of the court” and he 
devoted most of his time to answering the arguments in 
the report that the two roads are not operated as a single 
system. The purpose of Congress was not to build up 
as large a recapture fund as possible, he said, but the 
clause was enacted for the purpose of preventing the 
owners of strong and favorably located roads from re- 
taining unreasonable profits from rates purposely made 
higher than the situations of those roads would justify, 
in order that the owners of the weaker roads might have 
an opportunity to earn a return upon the value of their 
properties. The intent is clear, he argued, that a profit- 
able part of a system may not be required to respond to 
recapture unless recapture is due from the system as a 
whole. The examiner, Mr. Clark said, had given the 
word “system” too narrow a meaning and he discussed at 
length the operations of the two roads, which are con- 
nected by and run trains over the tracks of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, saying that they are 
in effect a system of two divisions, although with dif- 
ferent corporate names. 

Commissioner Aitchison asked Mr. Clark his opinion 
of the scope of the proceeding, asking if it were any- 
thing more than a method for reaching an administrative 
determination of the amount which the commission shall 
try to collect from the carrier, and adding that the law 
specifically authorizes the commission to utilize the re- 
sults of its investigations under the valuation act in 
section 19a. He asked if it was even necessary for the 
commission to hold a hearing. Mr. Clark replied that 
there is no “result” until the commission has determined 
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the value under section 19a and that he did not think the 
commission has the right to use it without a hearing. 
He said that while the commission’s action as to valua- 
tion is reviewable in the courts there is no appeal from 
its decision as to whether the roads constitute a single 
system. 

W. G. Brantley, counsel for the southern group, 
Presidents’ Conference Committee, said that the com- 
mittee had not been invited to participate in this case and 
had had no meeting on the subject, but that the report 
is “so fundamentally wrong” that he had sought the 
opportunity to present his views on some of the questions 
involved. 

Two Separate Valuations Not Contemplated 

Mr. Brantley argued that the proceeding on which the 
report is based is without any statutory authority because 
the valuations to be made under section 19a are made by 
the statute prima facie evidence for all purposes and 
Congress did not authorize the commission to institute 
an independent preliminary proceeding to determine 
valuation for recapture purposes. If the commission 
should attempt to recover excess income from a carrier 
by a suit at equity based on such a preliminary valuation, 
he said, the court would be apt to say that it could not 
make a judicial review until a valuation has been made 
under 19a and to send the case back to the commission 
rather than attempt itself to make an initial valuation. 
“You are not in a position to say that a carrier owes 
you any money until you have determined its value,” he 
said. 

Commissioner Eastman remarked that the carriers are 
receiving rates based on a tentative aggregate valuation, 
but say that the commission cannot use similar methods 
as to individual roads but must wait indefinitely to apply 
the recapture clause until the valuations are completed. 
Mr. Brantley replied that the law says that in so many 
words when it says that when the individual valuations 
are made they shall be substituted in the aggregate value 
and that while it has authorized the commission to change 
the aggregate value from time to time, and as often as 
the commission thinks necessary, it does not say anything 
about changing the valuation of an individual road from 
time to time. “You don’t expedite for one minute 
the settlement of these questions by these methods,” 
he said. “You rather delay it. You can find the 
final value under 19a just as quickly as by this way 
and get the benefit of a judicial review. Having got a 
valuation under section 19a you wouldn’t have to do it 
again and you would save all the time and expense of two 
valuation proceedings. Congress never intended you to 
make two valuations of each railroad.” 


“Investment” vs. “Reproduction Cost” 


Mr. Brantley said that so far he could see the onlv 
difference between investment and “prudent investment” 
as a basis of value is that the latter is always supposed 
to be less, but that he wanted to demonstrate that even 
the full investment is not the measure of value and that 
the cost of reproduction must be ascertained and at least 
given substantial consideration. The report ignores the 
Supreme Court decisions that a carrier is entitled to the 
value of the property devoted to public use and is not 
limited to its actual investment, he said. To ignore 
present costs ignores economic law as well as the law of 
the land and to be just it is necessary to measure the value 
of a property in the dollars of today rather than the 
dollars of a few years ago. 

When Commissioner Meyer asked what would be the 
position of the railroads if the situation were to be 
reversed and prices were to come down, Mr. Brantley 
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said that under such conditions the purchasing power 
of a dollar would be increased and fewer dollars would be 
required to operate a property and to produce a fair 
return. He said the court has not said that cost of re- 
production is the sole measure of value and that many 
factors might enter into the situation of a road to make 
its real value something less, but that after the commis- 
sion has ascertained the cost of reproduction and de- 
preciation and other factors it is then in a position to 
exercise its judgment as to how much weight is to be 
given to the various factors but that he thought repro- 
duction is a dominant factor. 


Effect on Other Proceedings 


Leslie Craven, counsel for the western group of the 
Presidents’ Conference Committee, explained his ap- 
pearance in the case by saying that the adoption of the 
principle, as proposed by the examiner’s report, “that in 
a case involving the recapture of earnings, value is not 
to be found, that the value required by the law is prudent 
investment, that railroad property is not to be deemed 
affected by changes in the price levels which affect all 
other private property,” creates a situation where all con- 
cerned have much at stake. The issue presented, he said. 
is “the straight issue of whether a prosperous railroad, 
whose earnings are charged as being subject to recap- 
ture, is to have that question determined on the basis of 
the value of its property, considering the costs of con- 
struction as of the time when the earnings were made, or 
on the basis of a sum thought to approximate prudent in- 
vestment. 

The adoption of that principle has other consequences, 
he said. “Consistency will require a similar determina- 
tion under the valuation act. One cannot divorce this 
recapture case from those determinations of value. The 
value found is on substantially the same basis as in the 
tentative valuations made under the valuation act. The 
common formula used by the Bureau of Valuation us- 
ually produces a sum which, without working capital, is 
approximately the cost of reproduction, less depreciation, 
plus land plus 5 per cent, and an examination of the 
proposed report shows that almost exactly that formula 
has been followed in the case of the O’Fallon.” 


Fluctuations in the Value of a Dollar 


The thought that the investment is a fair basis of 
determination is fallacious, Mr. Craven said, because “it 
rests on an optical illusion that a dollar is a dollar. It 
fails to take any account of the necessary recognition of 
subsequent changes in the value or purchasing power of 
the dollar invested. The courts have repudiated the 
investment theory time and time again. The courts 
have said that the means of the recognition of the prop- 
erty was to find its value or economic equivalent. The 
act says value. That value must be measured in dollars. 
It is obviously clear that with the fluctuating purchasing 
power of the dollar the only possible means of protecting 
the so-called prudent investment is to bring it about that 
the fixed return be calculated upon a base not restricted 
to the original investment but equated to reflect the 
change in the dollar, and to measure the property-value 
originally invested in terms of the same quantum of 
property as could have been purchased with the money 
invested at the time invested. The only possible way of 
protecting that investment and keeping it at par is to 
recognize the increase in the money prices in which the 
property is measured.” 

A low valuation cannot be justified on the theory that 
a higher rate of return may be allowed as an offset. 
Mr. Craven said, because the law requires that the in- 
vestment shall be protected and also that the percentage 
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shall be fair. The percentage at which recapture begins 
is also fixed by statute. 

If other industries had not got up onto a new price 
level, it would not be fair to put the railroads on a new 
level, Mr. Craven said, but economists agree that, gen- 
erally speaking and with some exceptions, industry has 
become adjusted to a new level. The examiner’s report, 
he said, while claiming to protect the investor’s dollar, 
first deducts 25 per cent for depreciation and then fails 
to adjust the remainder to the new level of costs. He 
asked how the railroads could expect to attract new 
capital, to be invested in goods and labor at the new 
level of prices and wages, if they are to be held down to 
an obsolete pre-war basis of valuation. 

When Commissioner Lewis asked what would be the 
effect if the price level should come down in ten or 
fifteen years, Mr. Craven replied that the increase in the 
purchasing power of the dollar of return would take 
care of that situation. In fact, he said, the doctrine of 
the Smyth-Ames case resulted from the efforts of the 
opponents of the railways, represented in that case by 
William Jennings Bryan, to protect the public against 
the burden of the investment at higher prices which had 
prevailed. “The value of the dollar had gone down,” 
he said, “and in that emergency the Supreme Court laid 
down a rule that value should be considered rather than 
investment. The railroads did not invent the fantastic 
theory of cost of reproduction. In those days it was the 
opponents of the railways who advocated it. 

“Even before the war, but during a period of rising 
prices, the Supreme Court with absolute consistency 
sustained the proposition which it had established in the 
previous generation, in a time of falling prices. There 
then came the great economic revolution produced by the 
World War. It produced the issue which is now before 
the commission as to what effect is to be given to present 
day prices. The courts have already settled this ques- 
tion. Economically there is no different situation pre- 
sented here than when prices were falling prior to the 
Smyth-Ames decision. The state commissions have 
made a determined effort since the war to establish the 
proposition that the prudent investment theory should be 
adopted in accordance with the dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis. The state commissions now are just 
as anxious to have established the prudent investment 
theory as they were to have a reproduction cost theory 
sustained when it produced a low result, but the attempt 
has been frustrated in numerous decisions where the 
state commissions’ findings have been reviewed by the 
state and federal courts. 

“The public is not entitled to stability in rates ex- 
pressed in dollars, because with the fluctuating dollar 
there cannot be stability. In fact there is instability by 
attempting to freeze and make permanent a rate ex- 
pressed in dollars where the value of the dollar changes. 
Real stability is only secured by permitting a change due 
to the change in the dollar.” 


The “Consequences” of the Reproduction Method 


P. J. Doherty, attorney-examiner in the Bureau of 
Valuation, said he had been given an opportunity to 
express his personal views with the understanding that 
they were not to be considered as binding upon the 
Bureau. His principal argument was that the adoption 
of the reproduction method of valuation would add 15 
billions or more to the total valuation of the railroads 
and that to allow a fair return on the increase would 
require an increase in railroad rates of $825,000,000 a 
year, as “an unjust and insupportable burden that would 
be disastrous to the railroad themselves because it would 
be more than the traffic would bear.” Also, he con- 
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tended, if the level of prices should be reduced to what 
it formerly was and the railroad valuation should shrink 
to $20,000,000,000, it would “bring about panic and dis- 
aster through the collapse of balloon values.” 

Because of these consequences he argued that the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in the past in utilities 
cases, which had been cited by railroad counsel, were 
not to be regarded as conclusive, because they depended 
so largely on special circumstances. The Supreme 
Court, he said, has not yet passed upon any compre- 
hensive railroad valuation case involving the exercise of 
federal powers and “has never paid any attention to the 
vast consequences of any rule for railroad valuation when 
applied to the entire railroad situation.” Even the de- 
cisions already made, he said, do not establish cost of re- 
production as the sole or dominant basis of value. 

“When the question comes before the Supreme Court 
of adding to a valuation of approximately 20 billions an 
additional 15 or 18 billions,” Mr. Doherty said, “it is to 
be assumed that the court will examine the question anew 
and not be foreclosed by its decisions in utility cases. 
The court’s decisions are not at all as conclusive as ad- 
vocates of valuation at present prices maintain they are.” 
All railroad accounting is on the investment basis. The 
commission is not tied down to any one rule for de- 
termining value. It is required by section 15a to con- 
sider all elements of value and it may select the one which 
will give justice to all interests. To exclude considera- 
tion of the investment and give exclusive consideration 
to the cost of reproduction would be to distort the mean- 
ing of the statute. 

Commissioner Woodlock, who had been quoted by Mr. 
Doherty as saying that the present is not a proper time 
to value the railroads because the reproduction cost at 
present prices would produce a figure that would be 
“fantastic” as a basis for rates, remarked that if Mr. 
Doherty would read the quotation further he would find 
that he had stated that that fact does not change the 
principle. Mr. Doherty said he had used the quotation 
to illustrate the enormous amounts involved. Commis- 
sioner Meyer said he did not see how he got “such small 
figures” on the basis used, and Commissioner Aitchison 
remarked that an exhibit in the western rate case had 
shown an increase of 78 per cent in prices since 1914, 
instead of the 50 or 60 per cent used for illustration by 
Mr. Woodlock. Mr. Doherty sail that the great im- 
portance of these figures had not been grasped by many 
and “least of all by the courts.” 

“That’s all right,” interjected Commissioner Taylor. 
“Equity does not depend on the amounts involved. 
Should this commission, in the performance of the great 
task imposed upon it, be frightened by the largeness of 
the things involved ?” 

Commissioner Campbell remarked that in the western 
rate case counsel for the railroads had stated that they 
were not asking for rates as high as would be required 
to produce a return on cost of reproduction, saying that 
the application of that doctrine would be disastrous to 
the western carriers. Mr. Doherty asked why they 
should seek such a basis of value if they do not want to 
enforce a return on it. 


The Basis of Property Rights 


Donald R. Richberg devoted his argument mainly to 
supporting the proposition laid down by the examiner 
that value for rate-making purposes approaches more 
nearly the “reasonable and necessary investment in the 
property” than the cost of reproducing it at a particular 
time. “It is possible to understand and describe a dol- 
lar,” he said, “but all the lawyers and economists have 
never been able to tell us what value is. There is no 














such thing as absolute value, but a dollar is a tangible 
thing. The law requires the commission to express in 
terms of dollars that figure on which rates shall be based. 
No one claims that the carriers are to be deprived of their 
physical property, but the value of the rights they have in 
the physical property is the subject before this commis- 
sion. Rights in property are not inherent. They are 
created by legislative action and they can be increased or 
diminished by statutory or judiciary law. If the ex- 
aminer’s report expresses a reasonable public policy and 
complies with the statute the carriers can have no reason 
to complain. Property rights are given and may be 
taken away by legislative action. They are not a fixed 
thing but may be taken by due process of law. The con- 
stitutional protection of property rights is intended to 
protect only against arbitrary action. 

“It seems to be frequently assumed,” said Mr. Rich- 
berg, “that the commission is required, in the exercise 
of its reasonable judgment, to utilize any and all theories 
of valuation which may have received some approval in 
the courts or which may be likely to receive approval. 
But it would be a most unfortunate abdication of inde- 
pendent legislative or executive power for the commis- 
sion to seek to find public policy or to seek guidance for 
the exercise of legislative or executive discretion in the 
opinions of the courts. It is the appropriate function of 
the legislative department of the government to formulate 
public policies. 

‘The commission is faced with an economic question, 
not merely a legal question. It is not to be solved by the 
use of legal formulas, but in the light of social and 
economic needs. Congress has practically written value 
out of the law as a basis for rate-making. It has turned 
to the aggregate value of all the roads in a given area 
rather than the value of an individual road and that 
clearly means that rates are to be based on the capital 
cost of producing the transportation system. If value 
is determined by investment you have a ‘sound and stable 
theory and an increase in investment might not require an 
increase in rates because it might make it possible to 
handle more business at less cost, whereas an increase in 
reproduction cost would always require an increase in 
rates,” 

Counsel for State Commissioners 
Advises Recasting of Form of Report 


John E. Benton, general solicitor of the National As- 
sociation of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, cited 
Supreme Court decisions which he said do not bear out 
the contention that the court has held reproduction cost 
to be the basis of value, but he said that the court had 
undoubtedly held that cost of reproduction must be given 
substantial ‘consideration. While he presented argu- 
ments to show that investment cost would produce a 
fairer basis for rate-making than reproduction cost, he 
said he had grave doubt as to whether the examiner’s 
report would stand the test of the courts and he advised 
the commission to put it in such form as to show that it 
has considered reproduction cost, while retaining ap- 
proximately the value as found in the report. 

“It seems to me that the report as it now stands can- 
not be interpreted otherwise than as an election of the 
prudent investment method of valuation advocated by 
Justices Brandeis and Holmes, in their dissenting opin- 
ion in the Southwestern Bell case,” he said. “I cannot 
believe that the majority of the court will submit to be 
overruled. I may perhaps think it ought to be over- 
ruled, but there is no way under our system of govern- 
ment whereby it can be. The commission’s orders must 
conform to the law, as the court declares it. They must 
do this not only in fact but it must appear that they do. 
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The court has the last move. No useful purpose can be 
served by opposing an irresistible force. 

“I do not doubt that in this case the commission will 
follow the law. You will consider all the evidence, giv- 
ing to each class such weight as you deem just and right, 
as “the rule in Smyth v. Ames requires. When you shall 
have reached a conclusion upon such consideration you 
will have proceeded lawfully. But if you let the report 
stand in its present form the court will understand that 
you have excluded from consideration present cost of 
reproduction, which the court says you may not lawfully 
do. That is why I say you should recast the report. 

“There is no formula for determining what is ‘due 
weight’ any more than there is for determining value. 
In the end about all that can be said is that the value 
fixed must be such as will satisfy the court that the 
owning company has been fairly treated. There must, 
accordingly, be some good reason to justify a failure to 
reflect reproduction cost into value. It is here that earn- 
ing power becomes important. If at rates that are rea- 
sonable, in that they place no undue burden upon those 
who take service, a return on an enhanced value may be 
earned, the enhancement of reproduction costs may en~ 
hance value; but if the rates are already as high as can 
reasonably be borne, then the value cannot be placed at 
an amount upon which a return can be earned only by 
the imposition of rates that are reasonable.” 

“When you have concluded your consideration of the 
evidence here, I assume that you will find that the value 
stated in the report, or that approximate amount, is the 
fair value of the property involved, and I assume that in 
your report you will point out that the value upon which 
recapture is to be based must necessarily be the same 
value that is designed to be found under section 19a, 
and that goes as an item to make up aggregate value. 
I assume that you will indicate the injust effect upon such 
aggregate value which would result from attributing 
such weight to present-day reproduction costs as to in- 
increase the value beyond the amount you find. 

“I assume it will be plainly found and stated that if 
the value of the railroads of the country are to be en- 
hanced in proportion to the enhancement that has taken 
place in their reproduction costs, the aggregate value 
would be so large that it would be impossible to earn a 
fair return thereon at any rates which could be imposed 
without disaster to the country. If that is a fact the 
court is entitled to be advised of it by a finding from this 
commission. 

“The essential thing is, I submit, to show that you have 
conscientiously considered reproduction cost, and that you 
have a reason that is just and right for not according it 
more weight than you do accord it.” 

“What is needed is the most illumniating decision 
that can be obtained from the United States Supreme 
Court. I do not for a moment think that the court will 
consciously compel values that can not be earned upon 
except by the imposition of unreasonable rates. I do 
not believe, however, that additional light will be ob- 
tained by presenting a valuation based upon investment, 
in the making of which consideration of reproduction 
cost has obviously been excluded. The court has so em- 
phatically reaffirmed the Smyth v. Ames rule that I be- 
lieve presenting such a valuation would be a waste of 
time. And, under the situation existing, time is of vital 
importance. 

“What ought to be done, I most respectfully submit, 
is to get into the commission’s report the clearest pos- 
sible statement of the problem which now faces the com- 
mission, and of the reason which lead the commission to 
attribute to present reproduction cost no greater weight 
than it is now giving to that factor. If those reasons 
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are sufficient in law. the commission will be sustained, 
and the way will be opened to proceed with the valuation 
work accordingly. If they are not sufficient in law, the 
commission can not discover that fact too quickly. 

In objecting to the reproduction theory Mr. Benton 
said that of the total outstanding railroad capitalization 
of 22 billions approximately 13 billions is funded debt, 
2 billions preferred stock and 7 billions common stock, 
and that “under a strict reproduction cost method the 
people would be taxed to pay a return on 44 billion 
dollars, of which the return on 29 billions would go to 
the common stockholders, who put in only 7 billions, less 
the water.” 

Mr. Craven, in a brief rebuttal argument, pointed out 
that the western roads in their rate advance case had not 
asked for rates based on a cost of reproduction and said 
that the rate question can be settled when the whole ques- 
tion is before the commission. 

Counsel were allowed ten days in which to file supple- 
mental statements with the commission. 


Congress Adjourns 
for Five Months 


Wasurneorton, D. C. 

ONGRESS adjourned on July 3 until next 

December, leaving a record of only two railroad 

bills finally enacted. These were the railway 
labor act and a bill introduced by Senator Sheppard of 
Texas, $.1344, to amend the Carmack amendment to the 
interstate commerce act to extend the liability of an 
initial carrier to property reconsigned or diverted in 
accordance with the applicable tariffs. This was passed 
by the House on July 2, after having been previously 
passed by the Senate, which concurred in a slight amend- 
ment inserted in the House. 

[he House passed one railroad bill on July 2 which 
was not reached in the Senate, the Newton bill, H.R. 
12065, to amend the interstate commerce act in several 
particulars, including an increase to seven months in the 
period for which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may suspend rate tariff for investigation. The Senate 
also passed four bills which were not taken up in the 
House, Senator Mayfield’s bill authorizing reduced rail- 
road rates in cases of emergency, his bill to omit the 
requirement of a certificate from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the construction of railroad ex- 
tensions within a state, the Harris steel car bill and 
Senator Wadsworth’s bill to provide for the transporta- 
tion of a blind person and attendant for a single fare. 
Other bills which reached the Senate calendar on favor- 
able reports from the committee on interstate commerce, 
but which were not acted upon, were the Cummins con- 
solidation bills, the Robinson bill to abolish the Pullman 
surcharge, the Smith bill for the reorganization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on regional lines, and 
the Gooding bill to provide for the refunding of railroad 
indebtedness to the government at a reduced interest rate. 
No railroad bills were reported by the House committee 
except those referred to which were passed. Senator 
Gooding made a last minute effort to have the interest 
bill considered on July 2 and made a speech on it but no 
vote was taken. 

All of the bills which were introduced at this session 
will remain alive during the second session and there 
will be a further opportunity for their consideration at 
that time, but the next session is the short one that 
extends only to March 4 and usually the chances for 
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much general legislation at the short session are slight. 

The Senate on July 1 adopted the resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Cummins rescinding the resolution of 
February 26, 1923, which required the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make monthly reports to Congress 
or to the President, when Congress was not in session, 
regarding the condition of railroad equipment. The 
resolution was originally introduced by Senator La 
Follette, after the railroad shop strike, and the commis- 
sion has recommended that it be rescinded on the ground 
that all the information furnished was included in other 
reports. 

One of the last things done by the Senate before ad- 
journment was to adopt (by unanimous consent) a 
resolution proposed by Senator Curtis, directing the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce to investigate, 
by subcommittee or otherwise, the action of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in declining to suspend 
items 666 and 667, supplement 12 Santa Fe tariff, I. C. C. 
10037, until the interested parties could be heard, and to 
report to the Senate at the earliest possible time. 

The resolution introduced by Senator Shipstead to 
provide for an investigation by the committee on inter- 
state commerce of the Western Maryland strike was re- 
ported by Senator Wheeler with a recommendation from 
the committee that it be referred to the new board of 
mediation. 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Train Control Approved 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 1, 

on July 2 announced its approval, with certain 

exceptions, of the installation of the automatic 
train stop of the General Railway Signal Company on 
the first division of the Atlantic Coast Line, extending 
from Richmond, Va., to Pier James river bridge, on the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 2.83 miles, and 
thence to Rocky Mount, N. C., 119.8 miles on the 
A. ©. 

The device was first installed in December, 1924, on a 
24-mile double-track section between Rocky Mount and 
Ruggles, N. C., with 10 equipped lecomotives. <A pre- 
liminary inspection was made by representatives of the 
Bureau of Signals and Train Control Devices in March, 
1925, and the installation as finally inspected and tested 
was completed on October 1, 1925. The line is double 
track with the exception of 6 miles of single track be- 
tween Dunlop, Va., and Collier, Va., on the Petersburg 
3elt Line, and 7,400 ft. of gauntlet track, just north of 
Weldon. There are 44 A. C. L. locomotives and 7 of 
the Norfolk & Western equipped for this installation. 
The latter 7 are run over the Atlantic Coast Line be- 
tween Dunlop and Acca Wye (Richmond), 22.8 miles. 

The cost of this installation, as reported by the carrier, 
covering wayside and locomotive equipment, is as fol- 


lows: 
Roapway EquIPMENT 

Total cost of roadway equipment of train control installation, 

less power lines and power apparatus, and less signals or 
: cost of change in existing signal systems, less salvage.... $68,398.93 
Total cost of power lines and power apparatus, less salvage. ... 
Total cost of changes in existing signal system made necessary 

ar Ge -RI, OUR GN 5 aig ch aseacksscvdaced cea cc 16,670.00 


Total cost of roadway installation................... $85,068.93 
LocoMoTIvVeE EQuIPMENT 


Total cost of locomotive equipment installed, at $1,358 per 
IS. disdt cd kh 1c bas baebbiwee tbhheeN ks bake 59,778.40 


ee GRE OE DIS ok bn: 6p bedecdka cs aacaciees $144,847.33 
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As a result of this inspection and test, it is found that 
the installation meets the requirements of the commis- 
sion’s order, except as noted below, and therefore it is 
approved except as hereinafter indicated: 


1. On March 12, 1926, at Signal No. 282, two false clear 
failures of the train stop device occurred due to a cross in the 
wires leading to the inductor; the insulation having been burned 
through the hot pitch near the point where the soldered connection 
was made between the No. 9 Parkway cable wires and the flex- 
ible wires leading to the binding posts of the inductors. It is 
vital that the installation and maintenance of the track inductor 
circuit shall be such as to protect the integrity of this circuit. 

Steps should be taken at once to insure this integrity. 

2. A positive stop inductor must be placed on the Clopton 
Branch at Meadow and on the Pender (Kinston) branch at 
Pender, braking distance from the main line track in each case. 
3. In this installation a false clear signal resulting from a 
mechanical failure, the signal giving a proceed indication with 
the track circuit relay de-energized, would not afford protection 
at the signal in the rear of the false clear signal, and under these 
circumstances braking distance for a following train would de- 
pend upon the location of the train in advance of the stop 
inductor at the false clear signal. The controlling circuits should 
be so arranged as to correct this condition. 

The railroad company is expected to comply at once with all 
of the above stated requirements. 

The railroad company is expected to comply at once with the 
following requirements, as to maintenance and tests, inspec- 
tion, etc. ; 

1. At the time of the inspection there was evidence that the 
locomotive apparatus was not being adequately maintained. 

This should be corrected at once. 


2. Grounds in the 


locomotive circuits were not being kept 
minimum. For example, on Locomotive No. 1013, March 
25, 1926, test showed an 8-volt negative ground. Since certain 
crosses, or grounds, in the locomotive circuits could result in 
false clear operations, the integrity of these circuits must be ade- 
quately protected. 

3. Locks, or seals, 
on the locomotive tenders, 
the locomotive tenders, and for the 
newer type, which are provided with a hasp and staple. At the 
time of the inspection these locks or had not been so 
provided in all cases. The use of identification seals is suggested 
in this connection. 

4. Arrangements should promptly be made for careful inspec- 
tion and test of the train stop equipment on all locomotives 
operated in train stop equipped territory upon arrival at, and 
before departure from, designated inspection and repair points. 
This inspection and test should include all parts of the apparatus, 
and all seals should be inspected to see that they are unbroken 
and that the apparatus is properly cut in service. A daily report 
as to the condition of the apparatus should be made on a form 
provided for that purpose, and forwarded by the inspector to a 
designated officer. 

5. A form should be provided for and used by each engine 
man in reporting failures of the apparatus and any irregularities 
in the operation of the device. All such information should be 
reported in detail. 

6. The test inductors at South Rocky Mount locomotive 
terminal were found at the time of the inspection to be buried 
to such an extent that a cross or ground might occur, preventing 
the inductor from functioning properly. This condition should 
be corrected. 

7. The roadside installation should be checked frequently 
with the circuit plans to insure that the circuits are correct. 

8. Arrangements should promptly be made for careful, 
periodical inspection and test of all roadside train stop equipment 
and circuits, reports being made on a form provided for that 
purpose and forwarded by the inspector to a designated officer. 

9. It is suggested that the factor of safety might be increased 
by the installation of circuit controllers on derails on the siding 
end of crossovers between the main and side tracks, and at the 
siding end of center passing tracks. 

10. The type of fouling protection employed at sidings and 
crossovers should be given careful consideration with a view to 
possibly providing increased protection. 

In connection with the accident which occurred at Meadow, Va., 
on March 4, 1926, it is suggested that consideration be given 
to providing approach locking for the switches at both Meadow 
and Pender. 

The railroad company is expected to promptly and currently 
inform us as to the progress made in conforming to all of the 
above-stated requirements and recommendations. 


it a 


should be provided for the relay housing 
for the reset apparatus on the side of 
forestalling devices of the 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading for the 26 weeks 

ended June 26 exceeded that for any correspond- 

ing period in the past, making a total of 25,036,- 
464 cars, as compared with 24,328.490 cars last year and 
23,185,152 cars in the corresponding period of 1924. 
This also represented an increase of 4.3 per cent as 
compared with 1923. As compared with last year the 
increase was 2.9 per cent. 

For the week ended June 26 the total was 1,062,252 
cars, as compared with 993,173 cars in the corresponding 
week of last year and 908,251 cars in 1924. This was 
the sixth week this year to show a loading of over a 
million cars. Increases as compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of the last two years were shown in all dis- 
tricts and in all classes of commodities except livestock 
but the principal increases were in coal and miscellaneous 
freight, the latter showing an increase of 23,002 cars as 
compared with 1925 and of 68,645 as compared with 
1924. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows : 


Revenve Freigut Car Loaptnc--Week Enpep Saturpay, June 26, 1926 
Distric‘s 1926 1925 1924 
DL inc enn ine sdteeoiake he nee 253,823 236,146 216,677 
BN ere re 215,660 205,015 187,985 
TE ci<covededsusnesakemens 59,026 52,347 41,676 
re es ane 149,154 142,608 123,630 
DE n< <eegeadncdaaade 163,943 149,692 140,934 
Casttral Wester . cic ccccctceccces 145,708 134,335 137,598 
Southwestern . errr rT rt ror. 74,938 73,030 59,751 
Total Western district.. 384,589 357,057 338,283 
i e 2 arr ee 1,062,252 993,173 908,251 
Comincdities 
Grain and grain products......... 44,027 36,516 38,321 
LP CE 6.6 vetedan snd ewseaedes 26.615 27,175 27,851 
a Pe rerrrrr rere ere err 180,270 161,125 144,753 
(Coke - ntie ate aCe wees 11,861 9,378 6,986 
a 8 74,019 70,992 67,851 
OA aT 71,281 62,942 59,193 
NR os eee eee 262,335 256,199 240,092 
| ee ere 391,844 368,842 323,199 
i dn | dionbcdeonteuadsasberea 1,062,252 993,173 908,251 
| Gl PRR PRRR EAS Sees 1,043,720 984,583 903,546 
CD a eee 1,069,214 989,873 902,592 
Di i) ..nntcadidnewEthenteu ten 945,964 998,245 910,793 
SEN ln cd ideal ns aataiiad atatel ace 1,081,164 913,087 820,551 
Cunnilative total 26 weeks........ 25,036,464 24,328,490 23,185,152 


The freight car surplus for the week ended June 22 
averaged 270,162 cars, including 76,594 coal cars and 
148.775 box cars. The Canadian roads for the same 
period had a surplus of 22,647 cars, including 20,100 box 


cars, 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended June 26 totalled 63,877 and showed little 
change from the previous week. Compared with the 
same week last year the increase was 10,669 cars, coal 
accounting for 4,980 cars and miscellaneous freight 3,255 
cars. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 
A 

















a to date 
June 26, June 19, June 27, — “~ 
Commodities 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Grain and grain products. 6,970 7,817 6,593 177,194 149,266 
Rae GO ééhaeunueseues 1,687 1,901 2,194 49,722 54,614 
COUR -dstcacand onueeeecus 6,718 6,543 1,738 120,302 85,580 
CE, «es be caeasansaameens 280 276 132 10,119 6,885 
SE cebvetdedeuke aces 4,456 4,505 4,026 88,086 85,979 
PRUE -ccncccivaevessce Mae 2,204 2,031 76,824 75,520 
Pulp and paper.......... 2,202 2,422 1,878 63,341 52,513 
Other forest products..... 3.466 3,107 2.840 84,306 74,626 
GOD wdetcesescesecésnens 1,518 1,699 1,659 38,497 32,303 
Merchandise, L.C.L 17,386 16,989 16,410 395,777 375,823 
Miscellaneous .........-- 16,962 16,513 13,707 324,720 284,732 
Total cars loaded......... 63,877 63,976 53,208 1,428,888 1,277,841 
Total cars rec’d from con- 
DEE  vicccsacacsncss’ Gree 38,273 32,860 931,353 830,79€ 

































Saving Another T’en Millions in Claims 


Better loading, packing and co-operation of shippers and 


employees emphasized as essential at Freight 
Claim Division conference 


HE railrcads reduced their loss and damage 
claims nearly $10,000,000 in 1925, but they need 
not stop at that record, according to freight claim 

officers. Damage to freight handled by the railroads can 
be still further reduced, they say, and all the ways to do 
it were described and discussed by a large number of 
speakers at the annual conference of the Freight Claim 
Division, at Norfolk, Va., on June 15-18. These speak- 
ers supplemented the reports of the committees and off- 
cers of the Association, which were abstracted in the 
Railway Age of June 19, page 1933. 

W. J. Jenks, vice-president in charge of operation of 
the Norfolk & Western, emphasized the fact that freight 
claim prevention involves every department of a railroad 
and “requires as varied treatment as there are varied 
operations contributing to transportation and appropri- 
ate to the individuals engaged in the carrier’s service.” 
He also emphasized the benefits of freight claim preven- 
tion efforts in interesting railroad employees in a higher 
regard for doing their work well. 

F. P. Pelter, vice-president and general manager of 
the Norfolk Southern, showed the relationship of the 
freight claim agent to public sentiment. “The freight 
claim agent, more than possibly all the other depart- 
ments of the railroad,” said Mr. Pelter, “comes in con- 
tact with and affects either favorably or unfavorably the 
public opinion, and therefore the success or failure of 
the railroad in the future rests more heavily on his shoul- 
ders than on any other body of railroad officers.” 

The necessity for reducing rough-handling of cars 
was the theme of the discussion by G. S. Candler, as- 
sistant general manager of the Central of Georgia, who 
deprecated the limited progress that has been made in 
reducing rough handling and urged the Freight Claim 
Division to concentrate upon this trouble. 


Loose Loading Costly 


W. H. Gatchell, assistant to the vice-president of the 
Southern, advocated the following changes in the con- 
struction of freight cars which would remove causes of 
damage to freight: (a) Extending the wainscoting or 
sealing in all box cars—sides and end walls—from the 
floor to the.roof to protect against damage to sacked 
and baled goods, fibre containers and other properties 
requiring a smooth stowing surface by reason of contact 
with the framing of the car; (b) Expanding or widen- 
ing of the car door so as to overlap the opening four 
inches on the front or jamb side and six inches on the 
rear, where closed; (c) The immediate equipping of all 
automobile cars with overhead anchorage to protect the 
loading and unloading of automobiles stowed half or 
double deck, wherein the use of block and tackle is nec- 
essary ; this anchorage to be located along the center of 
the roof and fixed to the ridgepole or carline, beginning 
about four inches from the end of the car and extend- 
ing the full length every four to six feet. He also ad- 
vocated the issuance of illustrated circulars to manufac- 
turers and shippers, outlining the essential points in the 
protection of freight. 

F. W. B. Humes, superintendent of stations and trans- 
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fers of the Pennsylvania, said that if it were possible to 
mention any one cause of damage more prevalent than 
another it would be loose loading. He urged an earnest 
study of loading methods in all territories and the fur- 
nishing of this information to the committee on freight 
handling service of the Transportation Division, A. R. 
A., which is considering standard loading methods for 
a number of commodities. 

A. C. Kenly, superintendent of stations and transfers 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, named as carriers’ obligations 
in preventing rough handling, well laid out yard tracks, 
yards free from ground obstructions, clear signaling 
by employees, adequate lighting in yards, keeping yard 
engines in good condition, use of impact registers, and 
the formation of yard committees in important yards. 
The shippers’ obligations, he said, are suitable contain- 
ers, proper bracing, care in loading, and proper inside 
packing of containers. 

W. C. Johnson, freight claim agent of the Chicago & 
North Western, discussed the recently developed method 
of using wire and straps instead of wood braces in load- 
ing commodities in barrels. He said the adequacy of 
such bracing has been proved and that it has been found 
inexpensive. 


Determine Causes of Damage 


W. G. Humphrey, superintendent of the freight loss 
and damage claims of the Texas & Pacific, called for 
special study and effort to develop more thoroughly the 
exact causes of carload damage. He felt that much of 
the money charged to rough handling does not belong 
in that account, and that the rough handling cause of 
carload damage has been over-emphasized. 

R. G. Fagan, superintendent of freight protection of 
the Southern Pacific, said that too much importance 
cannot be attached to the matter of loading and bracing 
in the consideration of the problem of prevention of 
carload damage. One of the great difficulties to be 
overcome is the fact that shippers who load cars do not 
know what happens to the load after it has left their 
platforms. He pointed out that the railroads have an 
opportunity here to adopt some plan of keeping loaders 
of freight informed as to what does happen when the 
freight has been poorly loaded or braced. 

A. L. Green, special representative of the Freight 
Claim division of the American Railway Association, en- 
dorsed the policy of the transportation committee in 
fostering container development by specifying only the 
essentials of protection, as opposed to complete detailed 
specifications which permit no deviation thereby dis- 
couraging experimental progress. He described the in- 
structional course in crating and packing given at the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory by the Committee on 
Freight Claim Prevention. He said that there was less 
data available on the subject of bracing of carload freight 
than on almost any other phase of prevention work. 

F. E. Winburn, special representative of the Freight 
Claim division, discussed particularly losses in the han- 
dling of fresh fruits and vegetables. He urged the im- 
portance of prompt and proper handling and the equal 
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importance of the recording of details of this handling 
from the time that the bill of lading is issued until the 
time the delivery is made. 
All Departments Involved 

Joe Marshall, special representative of the Freight 
Claim division, spoke on railroad and shipper relation- 
ships to loss and damage prevention. He showed what 
other departments of the railroads were doing in the 
interest of improved service and stressed the necessity 
of claim officers analyzing causes for damages and sup- 
plying to the operating departments the data which they 
may find useful in preventing the recurrence of such 
damage. He referred to organizations of railroad of- 
ficers of other departments and the work that they are 
doing which has a bearing upon freight claim prevention. 
He referred specifically to the work of the mechanical 
division in reducing road delays of freight trains through 
the proper utilization of locomotives, of the signal sec- 
tion in eliminating unnecessary train stops and of others. 
He told of a check made on a number of damage claims 
showing the following proportions chargeable to the 
departments responsible: Transportation department, 
63.5 per cent; maintenance of equipment department, 15 
per cent; maintenance of way department, 3 per cent; 
miscellaneous departments, 18.5 per cent. 

The papers read by three of the other speakers are 
abstracted below: 


Status of Claim Prevention 
By G. D. Brooke 
Assistant to Vice-President, Chesapeake & Ohio 
In order to emphasize the importance of the causes 
and commodities upon the freight claim prevention situ- 
ation, a brief table has been prepared comparing them 
by amounts and percentages of total freight claim pay- 
ments for the vears 1922 and 1925. 





1922 1925 
—— -— — +, -——_— — -—, 
Causes Amount Per cent Amount Per cent 
Unlocated damage $6,928,645 14.4 $6,969,120 18.0 
Rough handling of . 8,246,660 17.2 9,079,731 23.4 
DRT cece ‘ . 5,021,506 10.4 4,365,009 11.3 
Defective or unfit equipment 4,873,995 10.1 3,569,794 9.2 
Commodities ; x 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 8,830,192 18.4 8,851,871 22.8 
Live stock ‘ 2.007 436 4.2 2,193,870 5.7 
Grain seec 750,113° 5.6 2,514,232 6.5 
Furniture (new 1,742,280 3.6 1,876,966 4.9 
Automobiles, trucks and access ‘ 
ee : 1,760,842 3.7 1,331,702 3.4 
Cement, lime, plaste clay and e iia ‘ 
their products 1,023,513 2.1 1,507,647 3.9 
Coal and Coke 2,121,206 4.4 1,553,333 4.0 
Machinery and hardware. 1,469,925 3.1 1,504,282 3.9 


This brings out quite clearly how nearly stationary the 
claim payments attributable to these groups of causes 
and commodities have remained during this four-year 
period, and indicates that the brunt of the attack of 
future freight claim prevention work must be directed 
towards them 

Of these eight commodities, the item fresh fruits and 
vegetables—stands out in a class by itself; a stalwart 
challenge to claim prevention, transportation and oper- 
ating men: presenting a problem the solution of which 
will demand the best efforts of the railroads and of the 
shippers alike [.et us see what are the main contribut- 
ing causes of the $8,851,871, chargeable to fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Here thev are for 1925—unlocated dam- 
age, $1,005,622: rough handling, $2.256,041; delays, 
$3,011,402: for these three items, $6,373,065, or 75 per 
cent of the total. Then there are the temperature fail- 
ures aggregating $1,415,326, or 16 per cent. which bring 
the total for four principal causes up to $7,788,391, or 
88 per cent of the total for this commodity. 

The greatest single cause is delav. Here is an oppor- 
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tunity for the transportation organizations; they have 
shown by the good work in reducing losses through de- 
lays from $5,552,530 in 1924 to $3,011,402 in 1925 what 
they can do. You claim prevention men will expect them 
to measure up to the job in 1926 and the succeeding 
years. The practices already inaugurated with so much 
success will doubtless be even more effective in the 
future; they must be perfected and extended and ex- 
pedients must be developed. 

The transportation man can usually scheme out a way 
to correct delays if he knows where they are occurring 
or are likely to occur. To illustrate, some troublesome 
and expensive delays to certain carload shipments of 
grapes and peaches are recalled. These shipments were 
reaching a destination road at a branch line junction 
point from which there was no fast freight service to 
the consuming centers. The cars moved on the first 
available train, but as two or three terminal and set-off 
points were involved, the best possible movement was 
entirely unsatisfactory. After study of the situation 
a change in the routing was made, which resulted in 
somewhat less revenue to the destination line, but in 
service thoroughly satisfactory to the shippers and re- 
ceivers, and in the elimination of the annoying delays 
and the claims for the railroad. 

When perishable freight must be handled in irregular 
service, the only safe method is to give the movement 
special supervision through some central office which 
receives advice of each car as it reaches the carrier's 
rails and follows it through currently to destination. 

Take the two items unlocated damage and rough hand- 
ling of cars, amounting, for fresh fruits and vegetables, 
to $3,361,363, or 38 per cent of the total claims for this 
commodity. Can any one say how much of this is really 
due to these causes, or that a good deal of it is not the 
result of improper packing, loading and bracing? Con- 
sider what has been done in the automotive industry in 
developing methods of loading and bracing carload ship- 
ments of automobiles. Recently a carload of automobiles, 
moving in a fast freight train, had a truck derail and 
run on the ties, at a speed of from 25 to 30 miles an hour, 
for a distance of a mile and a quarter. The car was 
retracked and the automobiles inspected. The load was 
found to be in perfect condition and there was no damage 
whatever from the derailment. There can be no better 
example of the effective methods now utilized in loading 
and bracing automobiles than this. 

Another cause of loss and damage which holds on per- 
sistently is that of wrecks. Two ways of reducing losses 
from this class of claims may be suggested. The first 
and most important is the idea of decreasing accidents 
by means of thoroughgoing investigations which will 
bring out not only the immediate but also the underlying 
causes and of applying appropriate remedial action. 
There are few train accidents concerning which thorough 
and competent investigations will not develop the facts. 
When such investigations are insisted upon and correc- 
tive action taken promptly and effectively, excellent re- 
sults are sure to follow. 

The second way of reducing loss and damage pay- 
ments attributable to wrecks is through systematic pro- 
tection and salvaging of the lading of wrecked cars. 
About a vear ago a car of flour in sacks, moving in a 
fast freight train, was derailed and fell into a river, 
where it was almost completely submerged. The in- 
voice value was $4,650. The claim department’s freight 
inspector was promptly on the scene, but was informed 
by the trainmaster in charge that the car could not be 
pulled out of the river until a bridge which had heen 
destroved was rebuilt. As this would require about two 
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days, the freight inspector decided that he would return 
at that time to supervise the salvaging of the flour, as 
the car was in such a position that it seemed inadvisable 
to attempt the work sooner. When the freight inspector 
returned at the appointed time, he found that the natives 
of the surrounding country had come to the scene in 
boats the night before and had taken practically the entire 
car of flour; this had been permitted by the operating 
people who were on the ground, they thinking that it 
was worthless after having been submerged in the water. 
This was of course not the case, as submerged flour 
in bags will take up only enough water to wet and 
damage layers of from one to two inches in thickness 
immediately inside of the bags, amounting to about 20 
per cent of the total. The freight claim organization 
proceeded to canvass the homes and stores in the vicinity 
to gather up the flour or collect for its value as salvage. 
In this wav there was realized about $1,600, and -not 
all of the flour could be found. It was estimated that 
if the removal of the flour from the car had not been 
permitted, there would have been realized about $3,000 
in salvage, after working over and reconditioning it. 

This case contains two lessons. The first is that local 
officers and employees, whose duties require them to 
handle wrecks, should understand the importance of 
safeguarding and salvaging wrecked freight, and should 
have some knowledge of what can be done towards sal- 
vaging commodities which, as in this case, may appear 
to be damaged beyond recovery. Doubtless there are 
railroads which have this feature of loss and damage 
work—and of operating practice—thoroughly systemat- 
ized and covered by suitable instructions, but it is be- 
lieved that here is a feature in which a great deal can 
be done towards reducing the net cost of loss and 
damage. 

The other lesson is that prompt action, notwithstand- 
ing apparent serious difficulties, will produce results. 
It required a thorough knowledge of what could be 
done, a quick realization of the rights of ownership 
and effective action to reduce the apparent total loss by 
the amount of $1,600. 





Improved Loading Methods 
By J. H. Hustis, Jr. 


Superintendent of Property Protection, New York Central 


Our biggest handicap in attacking the carload damage 
problem has been our lack of sufficiently accurate and 
detailed information as to the causes of damage. In 
many instances we may have appealed to shippers to 
change their loading methods when we ourselves were 
not in possession of sufficiently accurate data as to the 
cause of damage upon which to base our recommenda- 
tions. To my mind our most important problem now 
is to obtain sufficiently detailed information of carload 
damage to satisfy ourselves as to the cause and the 
remedy. It is in those cases where we have not our- 
selves studied the problem with sufficient thoroughness 
to enable us to point out definitely wherein and why the 
shipper’s usual method of loading or bracing has failed, 
that we are unsuccessful in convincing him of the neces- 
sity of making a change. 

As a basis for attacking the carload damage problem, 
there are three essentials: 

(1) <A suitable form of carload damage report de- 
vised to bring out the information which is necessary 
for prevention purposes ; 

(2) Instruction of railroad emplovees who make 
carload inspections in the use of their powers of observa- 
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tion and in the making of accurate and detailed reports ; 
and 

(3) A system of handling carload exception reports 
which will provide for their analysis to the end that 
any chronic or especially serious situation will immedi- 
ately become apparent. 

Until recently on the New York Central we used the 
same form of exception report for both less-carload and 
carload freight. The results were not entirely satisfac- 
tory, and therefore about a year ago a new form of 
report was inaugurated for carload exceptions exclu- 
sively. This was constructed so as to bring out the facts 
which are essential for prevention as well as settlement 
purposes, provision being made to furnish copies to the 
originating division or railroad for prevention purposes, 
to the Property Protection department for analysis and 
supervision of the prevention work, and to the Freight 
Claim department for claim settlement purposes. As a 
result of our own experience we feel that a special form 
of report exclusively for carload damage is essential. 

Coincident with the adoption of the new form of 
carload exception report by the New York Central we 
adopted a system, which I believe a few railroads have 
been using for some time, of indexing each instance 
of carload damage by the originating station and shipper 
as well as by commodity. By the maintenance of such 
centralized records currently any chronic or particularly 


.serious situation immediately becomes apparent and the 


usual preventive efforts of the local forces can be at 
once supplemented by special study and action. 

The art of freight loading, stowing and bracing is 
still in its infancy. Just at the present moment much 
interest is being aroused by the several recently devised 
systems of protecting liquids in barrels, newsprint paper 
and other heavy commodities by binding or tying them 
in separate units with steel strap or wire. The New 
York Central has recently completed a test of one of 
these methods involving the loading of 40 cars of liquids 
in barrels, 37 of them double-decked, moving an average 
distance of 515 miles per car—3,700 barrels in all were 
shipped, or an average of 92 bbl. to the car. 

All cars arrived at destination without any loss or 
damage to the lading. Thirty-three cars arrived at 
destination with load in perfect condition, six arrived 
with load slightly shifted and one or more bands loose, 
and one car arrived with band holding the upper tier 
broken, allowing the barrels in the upper tier to roll 
around the car, but without damage to their contents. 

Our conclusions as a result of this test are: 


(1) That from the standpoint of safety of the load, 
the particular method tested gives results equally as 
satisfactory as the methods involving the liberal use 
of wood bracing previously endorsed by the Transpor- 
tation division, A.R.A.: 

(2) That from the standpoint of cost, the method 
is considerably cheaper than methods of wooden brac- 
ing, which afford like security ; 

(3) That from the standpoint of prevention of dam- 
age to railroad equipment, the method has considerable 
advantage over the use of wooden bracing, which al- 
wavs necessitates the use of nails or spikes in car floors 
and linings, with consequent damage to railroad equip- 
ment, which is particularly serious when refrigerator 
cars are used. 

With the knowledge we are constantly acquiring as 
a result of our current observations and our experi- 
mental work with shippers, we should be able within 
several years to agree upon appropriate loading speci- 
fications for almost every tvpe of commoditv ordinarily 
shipped in carload lots. By publishing such specifica- 





tions first as recommended practice, it should be possible 
later with the agreement of the shippers to make man- 
datory specifications, and as a result we should eventu- 
ally have a standard code of carload loading rules which 
would solve many of our present troubles. This is 
something’ which probably can only be accomplished 
through the agency of the several divisions of the 
American Railway Association working together, and 
is, | believe, well worth considerable thought and study. 


Containers and C. C. Damage 


By Edward Dahill, Jr. 


Chief Engineer, Freight Container Bureau 


In the summary of freight loss and damage expen- 
ditures, there are 16 different causes of claims but only 4 
of them can be said to involve to any marked degree, 
the double question of damage and containers. These 
are unlocated damage, rough handling; improper hand- 
ling, loading, unloading, and stowing; and concealed 
damage. Under these four causes, in the 1925 state- 
ment, 48.9 per cent or nearly one-half of the total pay- 
ments for all causes are accounted for. This percen- 
tage includes both carload and l.c.l. damage. 

Now let us segregate those commodities of the 32 
listed which are usually shipped in containers, using 
carload figures only. 

The total payments on these commodities for all 
causes, carload only, in 1925 were $14,630,441. The 
payments on these same commodities for the four se- 
lected damage causes only and not including 1.c.l. ship- 
ments were $6,962,666. Under the same conditions 
with L.c.l. payments included the amount is $8,882,928. 
lhis shows that the Lc.l. payments were only 22 per 
cent and it would appear. that the carload movement 1s 
the big source of damage. Unfortunately, I cannot 
make this same comparison on the basis of the number 
of cars moved, which possibly might show that on a 
per car basis the carload payments would not be so 
much greater than the l.c.l. payments. 

| have arranged for 18 selected commodities in or- 
der, the first one carrying the heaviest payments, and 
find heading the lists, as you might well imagine fresh 
fruits and vegetables with a total of $3,355,200 or 48.3 


per cent of the whole. The next is machinery and 
hardware with $599,700 or 8.6 per cent. Then in 
order are: 

Per cent 
New furniture..... ieteeeeusnete $465,240 6.7 
Eggs errs ‘ae $45,526 6.4 
Flour and other mill products sus awheée sud 367,161 5.3 
Glass, crockery 1 glassware ehees sees 330,196 4.7 
Stoves, furnaces, radiators and parts wens 242.861 3.5 
Household good 219,888 3.2 
Groceries . 12.507 3.0 
Canned zoods ee ssadbdide 199,182 2.9 
Sugar ; , : ose 184,481 2.6 
Meats, packing house product ik ier ien dda arden ee © 133,161 1.9 
tutter, cheese and dairy products.... ; es , 96,864 1.4 
Liquors and other beverages 15.276 0.6 
Clethine, dry goods and ee 29,936 0.4 
Tobacco, cigarettes and cigars ee we _ 19,554 0.3 
Candy and confections ‘ snenes 14,193 0.2 


Roots and shoes.... iit a ‘ 1,740 0.902 


Containers are involved in the problem somewhere, 
also the inside packing, especially, with some com- 
modities, but more than ever the conviction is being 
impressed upon me that the best containers with. the 
finest packing will not suffice unless the containers are 
properly loaded and braced in the cars. 

Take most any fruit or vegetable container. It is 
enerally of light material and of light construction. 
It must be, for it must be sold at a low price. Its 
cost may be more than the worth of its contents at 
the shipping point. It is often badly over-strained be- 
cause of the bulge comp'ex. In cur work, we have 
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tried to improve these containers, to standardize them, 
and are succeeding gradually; but our surveys and 
studies have led us unmistakably to the loading, strip- 
ping and bracing, and it is here that we are finding 
the greatest room for advancement and improvement 
and we are pushing along on both these lines. Ade- 
quate containers and proper carloading and bracing 
are inseparable, for fresh fruits and vegetables espe- 
cially. 

Machinery and hardware is the second item and ac- 
counts for 8.6 per cent of the total or nearly $600,000. 
There is no way to tell how much of this is accounted 
for by machinery and how much for hardware, but it 
is my observation that there is plenty of room for im- 
provement in the manner in which machinery is pre- 
pared for shipment, but the manner in which it is load- 
ed in the car also has a strong influence on whether 
it is going to carry through safely and withstand the 
shocks and jars. 

New furniture, the third item, and accounting for 6.7 
per cent, is a prolific field for improvement in containers 
and packing and I feel much has been accomplished 
with this commodity and that there will be continual 
improvement right along. 

Let me turn to the four selected causes I have prev- 
iously mentioned. As I said before, I feel that only 
two of them, rough handling -and improper loading, 
are really causes, the other two being something like 
symbols under which to allocate payments when nothing 
definite is. known. 


Too Much Charged to Rough Handling 


My opinion is that the proportions under the two 
headings, rough handling and. improper loading, are 
absolutely out of line and that the real facts of the 
matter would be more closely approached if half of the 
sum charged against rough handling were placed under 
improper loading. 

Concealed damage generally shows up after the goods 
have been delivered and taken out of the containers. It 
is then almost impossible to tell or to discover just what 
was the cause of the concealed damage with any cer- 
tainty. 

Unlocated damage is another hard nut to crack, for 
the very fact that the damage is classed as “unlocated,” 
indicates that there was no evidence in connection with 
the container or the packing by which an investigator 
could learn what was the cause. It is not surprising, 
however, that a goodly proportion of the total payments 
are placed under this item for when the various cases 
are investigated, the goods not infrequently are stacked 
up in the warehouse or station platform and there is 
no way of telling how they were loaded or braced in 
the cars nor what was next to them nor what was placed 
on top of them, Very frequently the investigator can 
only express an opinion as to what was the cause of the 
damage and every man has his own opinion. Facts are 
necessary and they cannot always be obtained. 

The prime essential in preventing damage to goods 
in carload lots is that the goods first be packed in the 
containers so that they are not free to move around and 
then that the containers be loaded and braced so that they 
cannot shift nor move around freely inside of the car. 
In other words, the road must be right. 

Now we have this situation before us. The shippers 
in most cases are endeavoring to keep their shipping 
costs down as low as possible. With competition be- 
coming keener, they are looking to their shipping costs 
as possible avenues for reductions. They are beginning 
to skimp on materials and labor. They do this through 
several motives, one being to reduce the gross weight 
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of the package as much as possible in order to reduce 
the freight charges, and second, to keep pace with the 
gradually increasing cost of container materials and 
labor charges. Unfortunately, in many cases, their 
way of decreasing these costs is to buy cheaper materials 
or by trying to force the container manufacturer to re- 
duce the quality of his material, or they may take off 
what appear to be unessential pieces or reduce the thick- 
ness of the parts. 

Now these reductions can be made and a saving ac- 
complished while still having containers that are just 
as good as the original ones and which do not cost any 
more and sometimes less. We find that some of the 
manufacturers are now studying the moves to make 
in this direction before making them, rather than just 
simply slashing the material and the quality. 


D. & R. G. W. Builds 


Observation Cars 


INCE June 6 when the Panoramic Special of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western went into service 
for the 1926 summer service, the railroad has been 

operating on this train an all-steel lounge observation 
car especially designed for sightseeing purposes. Four 
of these cars were built by the company at its Burnham 
shops during the winter.» They are 76 ft. long, with an 
inside width of 8 ft. 10 in., and are of all-steel construc- 
tion. 

The cars have observation rooms 40 ft. 7 in. long, 
with a book case and desk section at the forward end, 
which is separated from the main body of the car by a 
colonnade. This room is fitted with 26 chairs and two 
davenports, each seating three persons. This furniture 
is built of mahogany and upholstered in mohair and 
linen frieze. The chairs are of two types and two pat- 
terns of upholstery are used. 

In addition to the observation room, there is a woman’s 
rest room 6 ft. 8 in. by 7 ft. 2 in. long and a men’s smok- 
ing room 6 ft. 8 in. by 10 ft. 6 in. long. There is also a 


buffet from which light drinks, cigars and cigarettes can 
be obtained. 
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The observation platform is 7 ft. 8 in. long and is pro- 
vided with camp chairs to seat 12 people. All of the 
windows in the cars are large, the top of the windows 
being unusually high to permit the minimum of obstruc- 
tion to the passengers’ view of the scenery. 

The interior lighting fixtures are of the indirect type 
finished in antique bronze, with four fixtures in the upper 
ceiling and twelve smaller fixtures in the lower ceiling 








The Observation Rcom of the D. & R. G. W. All-Steel 
Observation Car 


of the observation room. On the end of the car roof 
over the observation platform is a movable searchlight 
which can be operated from the observation platform. 
This lamp can be swung in a semi-circle and the beam 
adjusted vertically. In addition to this light, two flood 
lights have been installed underneath the observation 
platform to illuminate the road bed back of the train. 
The cars are manned by Filipino attendants. 





New All-Steel Observation Car Built by the Denver & Rio Grande Western for Use on the Panoramic Special 
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Standard Stoker Engine 
Placed on the Tender 


N 1924 the Northern Pacific uncovered what is prob- 

ably the greatest lignite coal deposit in the United 

States, if not in the world. Believing that this fuel 
could be burned to advantage, and economically as com- 
pared with other fuels (oil, sub-bituminous and bitumi- 
nous coal) then in use, the Northern Pacific began mak- 
ing some experiments, the results of which were so 
satisfactory, that they immediately began making 
preparations to use this fuel on an extensive scale. Ow- 
ing to its comparatively low B.t.u. value, however, it 
was found advisable to equip all road locomotives with 
mechanical stokers. 

\mong other locomotives to be so equipped, were a 
number of the Pacific type, on which the actual load 
carried by the trailer axle was already practically up to 
the permissible limit (64,500 Ib.), which made it neces- 
sary to reduce the weight of that part of the mechanical 
stoker carried on the locomotive, to the lowest possible 
minimum, 

Inasmuch as the duPont-Simplex type B stoker con- 
sists of two separate units, viz., the stoker driving engine 
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removed from the locomotive is said to be approximately 
1,974 Ib. 

In transferring the stoker engine to the tender, the 
supporting bracket is eliminated as the stoker engine is 
supported on angle irons attached to the tender frame 
sill. Thus, the weight added to the tender equals the 
weight of the stoker engine, the reversing valve and 
piping, the short section of stoker exhaust pipe, and the 
two supporting angle irons, or a total of approximately 
1,355 Ib. 

In the ordinary water bottom type of rectangular 
tender cistern, approximately 165 gallons, or 1,375 Ib. of 
water is displaced by the stoker engine, thereby leaving a 
perfectly balanced condition on the front tender truck. 

The exhaust steam from the stoker engine is dis- 
charged into the cistern. The discharge end of the pipe 
is about two-thirds of the way down so as to avoid heat- 
ing the water when it becomes low, bevond the lifting 
capacity of the injector. While the temperature of the 
feed water is raised by the heat in the exhaust steam, 
usually about 13 deg., at no time is the temperature in- 
creased to such a point that the injector will not handle 
it. The weight of the steam discharged into the tender 
varies with the amount of coal delivered, and is equal to 
166 Ib. for 2,800 lb. of coal, to a maximum of 370 Ib. 


re 
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Stoker Driving Engine Located at the Left Front Corner of the Tender—Weight Removed from the Locomotive, 1,709 Ib. 


and the conveying system, and as these units are not in- 
tegral, thus permitting an optional location of the stoker 
engine with reference to the conveying mechanism, the 
mechanical engineer of the Northern Pacific suggested 
transferring the stoker drive engine to the left front 
corner of the tender. In collaboration with the Standard 
Stoker Company, Inc., the road worked out an applica- 
tion which was tried in service. 

Comparing the standard application having the stoker 
engine located on the rear of the locomotive, with the 
application illustrated, showing the stoker engine located 
on the tender, it will be seen that the transfer of the 
stoker engine not only solved the weight problem, but 
further simplified the stoker in that it eliminated the 
universal drive shaft between the locomotive and tender, 
which consisted of two universal joints and the driving 
and driven telescoping members. The total reduction 
in weight carried on the locomotive is the weight of the 
stoker engine and its supporting bracket, the reversing 
valve and piping, the stoker exhaust pipe leading from 
the stoker engine to the front end, and approximately 
one-half the weight of the universal drive shaft. Aside 
from the stoker engine, which weighs complete, 1,320 
lb., the other weights are variable, depending on the 
tvpe of locomotive, size of supporting bracket, length of 


exhaust pipe, etc. Generally speaking, the total weight 





when delivering 16,000 Ib. of coal. Thus, the stoker en- 
gine returns to the tender in the form of exhaust steam, 
from 20 to 40 gal. of water per hour, restoring the 
water sacrificed in making room for the stoker engine. 

The stoker engine is lubricated from a tap in the 
main lubricator in the cab just the same as with the 
standard application. No difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining perfect lubrication. When the stoker en- 
gine is at rest any condensation that may be obtained in 
the stoker engine steam pipe, which consists of a flexible 
pipe having three universal joints, is taken care of by 
means of*an automatic drain cock located at the lowest 
ponit of the piping system. Similar provision is made 
to take care of the condensation that may occur in the 
stoker engine exhaust pipe. Any possible syphoning 
action in the exhaust pipe is taken care of by a suitable 
vent. ; 

While an auxiliary lubricator is shown in _ the 
illustration, this was applied only during the first appli- 
cation, but has since been found to be unnecessary. 

The stoker engine in this location is more accessible 
than when located under the locomotive deck. It also 
leaves that part of the deck, usually occupied by the 
stoker drive mechanism, free for the application of any 
other auxiliary devices, such as shaker rigging, train 
control, etc. 
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HE Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
its quarterly summary of accident investigations 
(No. 25) for the three months ending with Sep- 
tember, 1925. This bulletin covers 18 collisions and 11 
derailments. The government reports of several of 
these accidents have been abstracted in the Railway Age 
already, as noted below, and those dealing with 11 col- 
lisions and seven derailments are abstracted in this ar- 
ticle. Others, of comparatively less importance, are 
omitted because of limitation of space. 
The complete list as shown in the index of the offi- 
cial publication is as follows: 


Acctwwents INVESTIGATED, JuLy, AuGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1925* 


Accident Investigations, Third 
Quarter, 1925 


1165 Missouri Pacific............. a errs July 4 D 
1167 East St. Louis & Suburban..Granby, IIl.............. July 7 C 
eT OOS ee July 13 D 
1169 Atlantic Coast Line......... SS. 4 ae July 16 D 
1170 Lehigh & Hudson River..... Cepemeent, Th. Es cccccaces July 17. D 
1171 Southern Pacific............ oS "eee July 19 C 
1172 Central Vermont............ Burlington, Vt........... July 23 C 
1173 Reading sili sun reieble armenieedl eS SOS eee July 25 C 
SRE CD PDs caciccrdconabes Lake George, Mich....... July 29 C 
Ere | UREN ocneecncncescesecae ll a July 29 D 
EE7G BOM hc ecccccccccesocen SS Serer rer es Aug. 2 D 
- |. errr. (oS ere Aug. 2 C 
1177 Chicago Great Western......St. Joseph, Mo.........../ Aug. 6 C 
1178 Kan., O. & G. and Tex. & P.. Denison, Tex............/ Aug. 17 C 
1179 Chic., Burlington & Quincy..Hannibal, Mo............Aug. 17  C 
1180 Detroit United Lines....... ee. TG vsicusneeced Aug. 19 C 
1181 Denver & R. G. W......... Mec ebeenweaaed Aug. 20 C 
gf RRR ree Conesus Lake Jct., N. Y. Aug. 22 D 
1183 Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M...Grays Lake, Ill..........4 Aug. 22 C 
PC UL RR Aug. 27 D 
1185 Colorado & Southern........ a See Aug. 30 C 
: 2... eee Wilmington, Del......... Aug. 31 C 
1187 Chesapeake & Ohio.......... Vanceburg, Ky.......... Sept. 15 C 
1188 Atlantic Coast Line......... TI, AaB coccccecss he Le BD 
1189 Pittsburgh & W. Va........ _ 3 ae Sept. 18. C 
1190 Nash., C. & St. Louwis....... Chickamauga, Tenn...... Sept. 24 C 
1191 Central of Georgia.......... Orchard Hill, Ga........ Sept. 26 D 
1192 Atlantic Coast Line......... TE. . Ws adres esd aces Sept. 27 C 
1193 Baltimore & Ohio........... Philadelphia, Pa.........Sept. 29 D 





*Summary No. 24, April, May and June, was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 13, 1926, page 821. 


Abstracts of Reports 


East St. Louis & Suburban, Granby, Ill., July 7.— 
Collision between a southbound electric car, train No. 
285, and northbound electric car, No. 50, wrecking No. 
50 and causing the death of its motorman. Three pas- 
sengers were injured. No. 50 was an extra, and the 
conductor and motorman, in reading their timetable, 
overlooked train No. 285. 

Western Pacific, Shafter, Nev., July 13.—Eastbound 
passenger train No. 2, moving at about 20 miles an 
hour, was derailed on a tangent by distortion of track, on 
a very hot day, and two cars were overturned and fell 
down a bank. Fourteen passengers and five dining-car 
employees were injured. The conclusion of the inspec- 
tor is that the rails of the track kicked out under the 
train, because of excessive creeping. The weather con- 
ditions were not unusual and the inspector does not at- 
tribute the movement of the track to a sun kink. In- 
vestigation showed that the rails west of the point had 
been creeping toward the east, while rails east of the 
point had been creeping toward the west. Many un- 
sound ties were found in the track; also loose spikes 
and other bad conditions. Repairs were going on at the 
time, and the weakening of the track at a joint seems 
to have been the immediate cause of the kicking out. 
The report says that “undoubtedly most of the creeping 
was the result of daily expansion and contraction due to 
the hot desert sun and the comparatively cool nights.” 
The creeping had resulted in many cases in destroving 
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the holding quality of the ties, many of which were split 
at the point where the spike had been driven. At many 
places the rails were % inch or more above the ties. 
No tie-plates or rail anchors were in use. The inspector 
“directs the attention of the railway to the necessity 
for thoroughly anchoring this track and to the advis- 
ability of installing tie-plates whenever conditions per- 
mit.” 

Lehigh & Hudson River, Greycourt, N. Y., July 17, 
11:40 a. m—Eastbound mixed train No. 6, consisting of 
locomotive No. 25 and four cars, was derailed, on a 
curve of six degrees, while running <t about 60 miles 
an hour, and the locomotive was overturned. The en- 
gineman and one brakeman were killed and two other 
employees were injured. The leading truck of the 
locomotive jumped the rail without making any mark 
on the surface of the head, though the super-elevation 
was five inches. The track was found te have been well 
maintained, and nothing wrong could be discovered 
about the locomotive. The conductor, ihe fireman and 
one brakeman noted the excessive speed but no action 
was taken to apply the brakes or to communicate with 
the engineman, except that the brakeman, who was on 
the tender, started to go to the cab, a moment before the 
disaster, because he was afraid to stay on the tender. 
The engineman had sounded the whistle for a crossing 
only a few seconds prior to the derailment; and all of 
the employees said that he had appeared to be in good 
physical condition. While the engineman is held prim- 
arily responsible, the inspector says that the conductor, 
who took no action toward applying the brakes, was 
fully acquainted with the locality, knew the speed limit 
(30 miles an hour) and could easily have applied the 
brakes. 

Southern Pacific, Sudden, Cal., July 19.—Eastbound 
freight train No. 330, second section, moving slowly 
out of a side track was struck in the side by No. 102, 
fourth section, a troop train, which was moving in the 
same direction at 15 or 20 miles an hour. The engine 
of the troop train was overturned and considerable other 
damage was done; the engineman of second No. 330 
was killed and one passenger and four employees were 
injured. Following a six-page summary of testimony 
the inspector finds, in a three-page conclusion, that the 
conductor, engineman and a brakeman of the train on 
the side track were at fault for obstructing the main 
track without proper protection. Three different orders 
or messages had been delivered to second 330 and 
various loose practices were disclosed, but, the engine- 
man having been killed, it can only be conjectured 
whether or not he had read the orders correctly. <A 
message which the. conductor sent to him orally by a 
brakeman was not properly delivered and the inspector 
holds that the brakeman, if reasonably diligent, could 
have prevented the movement toward the main track. 
The conductor is censured for having been in the tele- 
phone booth out of sight of his train, when he ought to 
have been watching his train. While in the booth “he 
was performing the duties of an operator; had he not 
been so engaged it is probable Conductor Mayes would 
have taken order No. 326 and the dispaicher’s message 
to the head end of the train and delivered them person- 
ally to the engineman, thereby avoiding the misunder- 
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standing which led to this accident; or had he been 
at the rear end of his train he could have prevented the 
movement contrary to existing instructions by applying 
the brakes when the train started out upon main track. 
The investigation indicates that it is a more or less com- 
mon practice for conductors to perform similar duties, 
and the railroad company should take measures to in- 
sure that this practice, if permitted at all, will not in- 
terfere with the safe operation of trains.” The sending 
of orders either by word of mouth or by written mes- 
sages not in regular form, is criticized; “had these in- 
structions been embodied in a train order the misunder- 
standing which led to the collision might have been 
avoided,” 

Central Vermont, Burlington, \t., July 23, 1:15 p. m. 

Southbound freight extra 454, collided with north- 
hound work extra 394, both moving at low speed; and 
two employees were injured. The dispatcher had is- 
sued an order giving the work train right, northbound, 
forgetting that he had about two hours before authorized 
the movement of the southbound extra. This dispatcher 
served as relief operator from April, 1915, and was pro- 
moted to dispatcher in May, 1925. The collision oc- 
curred just north of a short tunnel and there are auto- 
matic signals approaching the tunnel from both direc- 
tions. The southbound train was the first to reach the 
track circuit, setting a stop signal against the north- 
hound train; this movement took place when the north- 
hound train was only about 25 ft. to 50 ft. short of the 
signal and the work train engineman seems to have as- 
sumed that the movement of the signal arm to the stop 
position was caused by the entrance of his own locomo- 
tive upon the track circuit, which takes place when 
within 6 ft. of the signal; at any rate he proceeded 
through the tunnel, at about five miles an hour; so 
slowly that when the southbound train came in sight, the 
conductor of the work train, riding on the front end, 
got off and ran ahead in the attempt to stop the other 
train. The inspector finds, also, that the southbound 
signal was set at stop by the northbound train before 
the southbound train had passed it, although the en- 
gineman of 454 made positive statement to the contrary. 

Ann Arbor, Lake George, Mich., July 29.—West- 
hound passenger train No. 51, ran past Lake George, 
where it should have met an eastbbound freight, and 
collided with the freight while running at about 25 
miles an hour, the freight being at a standstill. <A 
roadmaster riding on the locomotive of the passenger 
train was killed and two passengers and two employees 


were injured. This collision was due to the failure 
of the operator at Farwell to deliver a meet order to 
the passenger train. This operator, 61 years of age 


and in service at this station 27 years, made five copies 
of the order and neglected to make the sixth and sev- 
enth copies, as required. When the dispatcher called 
him, he had a pad arranged to make five copies and 
made five, intending to make additional ones later, but 
he forgot to do so. He delivered the first four copies to 
other trains, as required, and then filed the fifth copy. 
\ circular had been issued, about a year ago, calling 
attention to the failure of an operator to deliver an 
order and in that circular operators were advised, when 
receiving a train order, that it would be good practice 
to immediately start a clearance card for the train ad- 
dressed; but this was not done in this case. There is 
no block signal system on this line and although clear- 
ance cards are used there is no requirement that they 
he approved by the dispatcher before the train is cleared. 
\ll train orders are issued on Form 19, but middle or- 
ders are not required. 

IVabash, Tolono, Ill., July 29, 1925.—Westbound pas- 
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senger train No. 53 was derailed by a broken rail and 
one passenger was killed; five passengers and four em- 
ployees injured. The failure of the rail was due to a 
transverse fissure, and the report, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, is devoted mainly to a discussion of trans- 
verse fissures, by James E. Howard. This report was 
noticed in the Railway Age of June 12, page 1672. 

Southern, Juliette, Ga., August 2, 6:46 a. m.—North- 
bound passenger train No. 4, one locornotive and 11 
cars, moving at about 45 miles an hour, was derailed 
by a broken rail and 19 passengers, two mail clerks, 
one employee and one news agent were injured. The 
rail broke in three places, in two of which transverse 
fissures were found. The rail was an 85-lb. A.S.C.E. 
section laid in 1911. The inspector finds the chemical 
composition of the rail satisfactory. The report dis- 
cusses transverse fissure at considerable length and calls 
attention to the fact that reports emanating from the 
Bureau have from time to time described this type of 
fracture. 

Southern, Juliette, Ga., August 2.—A work train en- 
gaged in clearing the wreckage of the derailment which 
had occurred in the morning, was run into by north- 
bound passenger train No. 24, wrecking the caboose 
and two freight cars; one employee killed, eight passen- 
gers, one official and one employee injured. The en- 
gineman of the passenger train, in some unexplained 
way, misread or misunderstood the train order, on which 
he was running and he failed to control his speed when 
approaching the point where he knew that the track 
was obstructed. Also, the flagging instructions given 
by the work train conductor were misunderstood. The 
flagman, not having fully comprehended what was told 
him, endeavored to have an operator get what the con- 
ductor was saying over the telephone, but the operator 
also failed to get a right understanding. 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf, Denison, Tex., August 
17.—A work train of the K. O. & G., moving eastward 
at low speed, was run into at the crossing of the Texas 
& Pacific by a yard engine of the K. O. & G., on the 
T. & P. track, which was returning after having de- 
livered cars to the T. & P.; and the work-train engine 
was overturned. The fireman of the yard engine was 
killed and three employees were injured. This cross- 
ing, which is at right angles, has no signals and both 
engines were moving at low speed, although the yard 
engine had not been stopped, as required by the rule. 
The report gives the cause as failure of both enginemen 
to maintain proper look-out. Each engineman had 
clearly seen the other train in season to have avoided 
the collision. The conductor of the yard engine, riding 
on the foot board at the rear of the tender, saw the 
other train when still some distance away; and he 


‘thought his own engine would stop; and when he saw 


that the engineman was not setting the brakes he opened 
the angle cock; but too late to avert the collision. The 
inspector thinks that if he had acted with proper prompt- 
ness, he could have stopped the engine; although it is 
admitted that “it would be difficult for a man in his 
position to realize the danger until too late.” 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Hannibal, Mo., Aug- 
ust 17.—Locomotive No. 2848, without train, moving 
northward, collided with extra 2150, moving south, with- 
in yard limits; and a brakeman on the southbound train 
was killed. The southbound train although an extra, 
was run regularly on an established schedule to carry 
workmen to an industrial plant; and 45 passengers and 
three employees were injured. The weather was clear 
and the line is straight. Both enginemen made some 
claims of having intended to run under control (as re- 
quired by the rule within yard limits) but these state- 
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ments apparently are not accepted by the inspector ; and 
the northbound engineman is held at fault for not hav- 
ing stopped at the yard office to obtain authority for 
occupying the main track north of that point. The line 
is equipped with automatic block signals, but the report 
is not clear as to whether the signals functioned prop- 
erly to warn each train of the approach of the other. 
The northbound engineman said that he had the south- 
bound train in mind but the inspector evidently doubts 
this statement. The report criticizes the speed limit 
rule which requires the engineman within yard terri- 
tory to be able to “stop within his range of vision”; it 
should require him to stop within half his range of 
vision. 

Detroit United, Sunny, Mich., August 19.—North- 
hound passenger train No. 207 consisting of a single 
electric car, ran over a misplaced switch, at about 20 
miles an hour, and collided with a work train, a single 
motor car, standing on the side track, damaging both 
cars and causing the death of one passenger; 16 pas- 
sengers and one employee were injured. The men in 
charge of the work train had backed their car into the 
siding and had failed to close the switch; and the motor- 
man of the other train is also at fault for not having 
maintained a proper lookout. It appears that the con- 
ductor of the work train was also a line foreman, and 
as he backed his car into the side track he noticed the 
defective ground wire on the switch stand; he stopped 
to repair this wire, and this diversion of his mind ap- 
pears to be the explanation of how he forgot the switch. 
The report says that all of the employees involved were 
experienced men but that the record of the motorman 
of the passenger train was not good. 

Denver & Rio Grande, Granite, Colo., Aug. 20.— 
Westbound passenger train No. 7 collided with east- 
bound passenger No. 8: two firemen killed, 96 passen- 
gers and 21 trainmen injured. An operator failed to 
deliver a train order; and officials of the road are cen- 
sured for not enforcing the rules governing the han- 
dling of train orders. The report of this collision was 
noticed in the Railway Age of November 14, page 905. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, Gray's 
Lake, Ill., August 22, 7:28 p.m.—Eastbound freight 
extra 3011, moving at about 15 or 20-miles an hour, 
collided with westbound freight extra 2446, which was 
on the side track but had moved a few feet beyond the 
fouling point at the west end; both locomotives were 
overturned, seven cars were demolished and the fireman 
of the eastbound train was killed; two other employees 
were injured. The blame is laid on the engineman of 
the westbound train, he having observed that the train- 
order signal at the station indicated that orders were 
there for his train. The train-order signal shows red 
for Form 31 and yellow for Form 19 and the engineman 
claimed that the signal was yellow and that he would 
not have fouled the main track if it had been red. The 
inspector finds that the signal was showing red; but 
even if it had been yellow the train would have had no 
right to foul the main track at the west switch. The 
eastbound train was at fault also for not running under 
control within station limits but the engineman, having 
been injured, could not be questioned. This engineman, 
however, may have been in some degree excusable be- 
cause he had been informed by the operator at Lake 
Villa that the westbound train was clear of the main 
track. The report says that loose practice because of 
loose ideas as to the meaning of the yellow indication 
appears to have been common; also that dispatchers 
were not careful to avoid issuing restricting orders at 
the station where such orders would take effect. 
Pennsylvania, Braeburn, Pa., August 27.—North- 
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bound passenger train No. 907, moving at about 40 
miles an hour was derailed at a misplaced switch, and 
the locomotive was overturned. The leading car in the 
train, a wooden express car, was wrecked. The engine- 
man was killed and six other persons were injured. A 
signal maintainer who was working at the switch is be- 
lieved to have opened it, after the train had passed the 
distant signal in the clear position, though he denied 
having done so. 

Colorado & Southern, Mayne, Colo., August 30, 5:50 
a. m.—Southbound passenger train No. 8 entering a 
side track to meet northbound passenger No. 1 was 
struck in the side by train No. 1 which was traveling at 
about 15 miles an hour; and a sleeping car (a wooden 
car) was overturned and demolished. Twenty-nine 
passengers and two employees of the Pullman company 
were injured. The cause was a lap order issued by the 
dispatcher. The order to No. 1 simply said that train 
No. 8 was to be met at Mayne; but later the dispatcher 
sent the order to No. 8, the inferior train, with the addi- 
tion that No. 8 was to use passing track No. 1, a little 
further south. No. 1 therefore passed the meeting point 
switch with speed not under control. The order to the 
northbound train had been sent to Trinidad over the city 
telephone wire because of the absence of any direct wire 
connection to the station office at that point, and the 
report calls attention to the desirability ot sending meet 
orders simultaneously to both trains. The lack of direct 
telegraph communication with the station operator at 
Trinidad has existed for some time and the report says 
that this condition should be remedied immediately, — 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia, Mingo, Ohio, September 
19, 3:29 a. m.—Westbound freight train, second class, 
No. 95, second section, moving at from 15 to 35 miles 
an hour collided with eastbound freight extra 901 con- 
sisting of a locomotive, one car and a caboose, the latter 
train having been brought nearly to a stop. The flag- 
man of the eastbound train was killed and eight em- 
ployees were injured. An order for these two trains to 
meet at Mingo was sent to Mingo, and the operator 
there is held at fault for not taking the special precau- 
tion required when a meet order requires the train to 
stop at the point where the order is received. The en- 
gineman of the westbound train was also at fault, hav- 
ing failed to approach the station under control in a 
dense fog; and a flagman riding in the locomotive was 
at fault for calling to this engineman that the train order 
signal was clear when, as a matter of fact, he had seen 
a switch light, not over 3 ft. high, instead of the train 
order signal which was 19 ft. high. The operator was 
an experienced man and well knew that he should have 
used torpedoes or fusees or both; but instructions from 
the dispatcher about watching the two trains so that the 
stopping of the westbound train could if possible be 
avoided, may have to some extent influenced him. This 
operator claims to have run eastward with a red light, 
but the inspector evidently doubts his testimony. The 
engineman’s testimony about his management of the air 
brakes is also doubted. The rule requires that second 
class trains within yard limits shall run prepared to stop 
within half the range of vision. The brakeman who mis- 
took the signal light had been on this road nine months 
but had had experience elsewhere. The investigation 
developed that on the eastbound train the caboose was 
run without the air brakes in use, so that only 75 per 
cent of the train was braked; a violation of the law. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Chickamauga, 
Tenn., September 24.—Collision between southbound 
passenger train No. 95 and northbound passenger No. 
94; one passenger killed, 35 passengers and 21 trainmen 
injured. The southbound train had run in violation of 
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a meeting order. ‘This collision was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 14, 1925. 

Central of Georgia, Orchard Hill, Ga., September 26, 
8:20 p. m.—Eastbound passenger train No. 94, first 
section, the Dixie Flyer, consisting of a locomotive and 
12 cars, moving at about 50 miles an hour, was derailed 
on a curve of three degrees, and the locomotive and one 
car were overturned. Nine passengers and four em- 
ployees were injured. The cause was the overturning of 
an outside rail, the spikes on the inside having been partly 
pulled out. The inspector’s conclusion is that irregu- 
larities in alignment and excessive speed were the cause. 
The superelevation of the outer rail was only 3) in. 
which, on this curve, would not provide for a speed ot 
50 miles an hour. The inspector thinks that very likely 
the train was moving faster than the regular speed, 
which on this curve is limited to 55 miles an hour. 

Atlantic Coast Line, Newark, Ga., September 27.— 
Collision between eastbound passenger train No. 180 
and westhound passenger train No. 185; one passenger 
and four emplovees killed, 58 persons injured. Train 
No. 180 had run past the point, named in a dispatcher’s 
order, at which it should have met 185. This collision 
was reported in the Railway Age of November 21, page 
963. 

Baltimore & Ohio, Philadelphia, Pa., September 29.— 
\n eastbound freight train of the Central of New Jer- 
sey, moving at about ten miles an hour was derailed at 
the western end of the draw, at bridge 89-C, over the 
Schuylkill River, and the engineman was killed; one 
other employee was injured. The bridge was not in line 
and the signal was against the train; but it was impos- 
sible to formulate any explanation of why the engine- 
man failed to stop. He was in full possession of his 
faculties just prior to the derailment and the bridge 
watchman had motioned violently to him to stop. The 
train had been stopped at a crossing about 50 rods back. 
There was a Haves derail, Model HP-5, close to the 
signal at the approach to the draw, but this was pushed 
off the track bv the leading wheels of the locomotive. 
Just why the derail failed to function properly was not 
definitely ascertained, but the report gives a possible 
explanation as insufficient strength in the coupler be- 
tween the draw and the fixed span, which should have 
kept the derail in place. However, the fate of the loco- 
motive would have been about the same if the wheels 
had been thrown off at the derail. 
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Telephone Lines with All 


Advantages of Morse Wire 


HE Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has in use in 
and near Chicago, three telephone circuits, for 
the use of station masters, yard masters and the 

train service generally, which are equipped with loud 
speakers so that, at each station, the person in charge 
can at all times hear what communications are being car- 
ried on by means of these wires, without taking the 
trouble to go to the telephone or to make specific inquir- 
ies. 

In other words, the station operator is exactly in 
the situation of the telegrapher, under the Morse system, 
whose sounder constantly gives him everything that is 
sent over the train wire or other way wires which 
may be run into his office. 

These loud-speaker telephone lines are three in num- 
ber; one from the LaSalle Street Station to Englewood 
(61st Street Tower) a distance of seven miles, with 13 
stations ; a second circuit from 61st Street Tower to Blue 
Island, 9 miles, 11 stations, and a third on the South 
Chicago line, which extends from Beverly Hills Junc- 
tion (91st Street) to Rock Island Junction, South Chi- 
cago; 6 miles, seven stations. 

Following is a list of the stations, the first 13 being on 
the circuit first above mentioned, and those marked with 
an asterisk being on the South Chicago line. 

LaSalle Street Station, Stationmaster 
Polk Street Tower 

14th Street Shanty 

16th Street Tower 

22nd Street Switches, Pole Box 
33rd Street Switches, Pole Box 
39th Street Wye Connection 

Root Street Shanty 

45th Street Tower 

5ist Street Shanty 

54th Street Switches, Pole Box 

59th Street Switches, Pole Box 

61st Street Tower 

63rd Street Tower 

Normal Park Switches, Pole Box 
Hamilton Park Switches, Pole Box 
83rd Street Switches, Pcle Box 
Gresham Tower 

Beverly Hills Jct. (Penna. Tower)* 
Beverly Hills, 91st Street Tower* 
Oakdale—Phone* 

Burnside Tower* 

Stoney Island Avenue, Pole Box* 
Rock Island Junction* 

Washington Heights Tower 

llith Street, Shanty Main Line 
Purington, 123d Street, Shanty, Main Line. 
Blue Island Telegraph Office 

Blue Island General Yardmaster 


Substantially all of these stations are open 24 hours a 
day, and the loud speakers are kept in service constantly. 
An officer of the road is authority for the statement that 
the men in charge of these offices have not had tele- 
graphic experience on a way wire, but they all find great 
satisfaction in this arrangement, as compared with the 
former telephone system, in which it was necessary al- 
ways to call by bell any station or office from which in- 
formation was desired. 

Each office has a telephone, an amplifier, and a loud 
speaker, which is a horn similar to those used in radio 
receiving apparatus. Where it is desired to have the 
loud speaker kept cut out, the operator can at any time 
cut in by putting his foot on a floor lever; and in talking 
he may be anywhere from one foot to four feet from the 
transmitter. 

Speculation prior to the introduction of this system, as 
to whether there would not be confusion or inconvenience 
because of too many offices desiring to talk at the same 
time, have proved unfounded; the ability of all the 
offices to hear what is going on having greatly reduced 
the number of individual requests for information. 
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Hearings before the joint Congressional committee that has 
been investigating the Northern Pacific land grants for over a 
year were concluded on June 29. 


A special train of 51 cars of strawberries was iced by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco at Kansas City, Mo., on June 6, in 
what is considered to be a record time of 73 min., or an 
average of 1 min., 43 sec. to each car. 


Representatives of the railway employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor met at Chicago on June 28, for a 
five-day business meeting, the first that has been held by this 
organization since 1922 when the strike of shop crafts employees 
was Called. 


The executive committee of the railway employees’ depart- 


ment of the American Federation of Labor was authorized 
by the convention of the shop crafts employees in Chicago 
recently to formulate plans for requesting general wage in- 


creases for such employees. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
has presented to the eastern railroads a request for a general 
advance in wages and for changes in working conditions, the 
proposal being in form generally like that which was recently 
presented by the conductors and the brakemen. 


Four members of the Board of Mediation appointed by the 
President under the provisions of the railway labor act held 
an informal meeting at the offices of the Department of 
Labor at Washington on July 7, but because of the absence 
of Samuel E. Winslow the formal meeting for the purpose 
of organizing and electing a chairman was postponed until 
the following day. 


The Boston & Maine announces that a joint board of 
labor adjustment has been established in the mechanical 
department to co-operate in the disposition of such griev- 
ances and disputes as may arise between management and 
men. This board will function along the lines followed by 
the board established jointly by the road and the brother- 
hood of clerks two years ago. A board of six members is 
created, three appointed by the association employees and 
three by the railroad, serving for terms of one year. Repre- 
sentatives of the association and of the railroad will alternate 
each six months in filling the positions of chairman and 
vice-chairman. . Jurisdiction of the board is limited to dis- 
putes growing out of personal grieveances or out of inter- 
pretations or application of schedules or practices now in 
effect or hereafter established, and does not include pro- 
posed changes in rates of pay, rules or working conditions. 


Rock Island to Motorize on Branch and Main Line 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has prepared plans for 
the use of gas-clectric cars on some of its branch and main 
lines. The purchase of the first seven units in the program 
has been authorized and when installed they will be assigned 
to branch lines in Iowa and Oklahoma. The motive power to 
be used is of the gas-electric type, employing a petroleum dis- 
tillate for fuel. The use of the new motor cars on the main 
lines will result in eliminating local stops for through trains 
and will materiaily speed up the through train service. 

These new motor units will include double power plants and 
four motors of such design that either one or both power 
plants with corresponding motors can be used to meet the 
operation of heavy trains. The motors will be of 275 hp. 
each. One of the advantages to be secured through the pro- 
posed motorization program is that existing equipment can be 
converted into motor units by building the motors into the 
cars. The 45-ton steel Rock Island mail cars now in use on the 


regular trains are to be thus converted and be made available 
at once. 
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Columbia River Historical 
Expedition to Run Special Train 


The Columbia River Historical Expedition plans to operate a 
train known as the Columbia river special from Chicago to 
Astoria, Oregon, 2nd return, July 16-27, over the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Great Northern, to do honor to early 
explorers, traders and pioneers who rendered valuable services 
in opening up the northwest to civilization and to dedicate per- 
manent monuments to commemorate events of outstanding his- 
torical significance. A iarge part of the rail route follows his- 
toric trails in the valleys of the Mississippi, the Red River of 
the North, the Mouse, the Missouri, the Kootenai, the Pend 
d’Oreille and the Columbia rivers. The party is being organized 
under the leadership of the governors of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon, and the his- 
torical societies of these states. 


New York Rapid Transit Strike 


Motormen employed on the subway lines of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, went on strike July 6 for 
higher wages and recognition of their newly formed union. 
The company refused to negotiate with the new union, asserting 
that it was bound by contract to deal only with the Brotherhood 
of Interborough Employees, a company union embracing all 
classes of employees. 

The motormen are reported to be 
grouped with less skilled workers. At the time of going to 
press the strike was variously estimated to have curtailed 
Interborough subway service from 25 to 60 per cent. Mean- 
time the company’s elevated lines are virtually unaffected as 
are the subway and elevated lines of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Company and the bus and trolley services, although 
the strikers are reported as endeavoring to secure support by 
employees on the other rapid transit lines. 


dissatistied with being 


Railway Returns for May 


Class I railroads in May had a net railway operating income 
of $88,120,501, which was at an annual rate of return of 4.97 
per cent on their property investment, according to a compilation 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. In May last year their 
net railway operating income was $76,170,623, or 4.39 per cent 
on the property investment. Operating revenues for May 
amounted to $517,393,995, as compared with $488,891,679 in May 
last year, or an increase ot 5.8 per cent. Operating expenses in 
May totaled $388,732,949, compared with $375,926,819 in the 
same month last year, or an increase of 3.4 per cent. 

Class 1 railroads in May paid $31,601,233 in taxes, an increase 
of $3,057,396 or 10.7 per cent over the same month in 1925. 
This brought the total tax bill of the Class I railroads for the 
first five months this year to $149,504,626, an increase of 
$10,481,042 or 7.5 per cent above that for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Thirty Class I railroads operated at a loss in May, of which 
ten were in the Eastern district, four in the Southern district 
and sixteen in the Western district. 

For the first five months the net railway operating income was 
$387,546,634, an annual rate of return of 4.80 per cent. For the 
corresponding period last year the net railway operating income 
amounted to $347,266,199, or 4.41 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the first five months amounted to 
$2,488,667,627, as compared with $2,389,455,560 in the correspond- 
ing period last year,.or an increase of 4.2 per cent. Operating 
expenses totaled $1,909,630,615, as compared with $1,863,752,742 
during the corresponding period last year, or an increase of 2.5 
per cent. 

The net railway operating income for the Class I railroads in 
the Eastern district in the first five months totaled $206,367,231, 


























at the annual rate of 5.68 per cent. For the same period last 
vear it was $183,944.146, or 5.18 per cent. Operating revenues 


or the five months totaled $1,253,493,027, an increase of 4.2 per 
cent over those of the corresponding period last year, while 


operating expenses totaled $959,450,512, an increase of 2.4 per 
cent over the same period in 1925. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for May had a net 
railway operating income of $52,222,063, compared with 


$44,843,676 in May last year. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district in the first five 
months had a net of $67,105,417, at the rate of 5.58 per cent. 
For the same period last year, the net amounted to $64,128,249. 
Operating revenues of the Class | railroads in the Southern 
district for the five months totaled $369,484,464, an increase of 
&.5 per cent, while operating expenses totaled $272,339,915, an 
increase of &.2 per cent 

The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads in 
the Southern district in May amounted to $11,296,812, while in 
tie same month last year it was $10,943,569. 

Class I railroads in the Western district for the first five 
months this year had a net railway operating income of 
$114,073.86 at the annual rate of 3.53 per cent. For the first 

ve months last year they had a net of $99,193,804, at the rate 
of 3.12 per cent. Operating revenues for five months amounted 
to $865,690,136, an increase of 2.3 per cent, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $677,841,088, an increase of four-tenths of one 
per cent 

For May, the net railway operating income of the Class I 
railroads in the Western district amounted to $24,601,626. The 
net railway operating income of the same roads in May last year 
totaled $20,383,378. 


Crass I Steaw Roaps—Uwnitep States 
Month of May 

1926 1925 
Total operating revenues $517,393,995 $488,891,679 
otal operating expenses 388,732,949 375,926,819 
Taxes an 31,601,233 28,543,837 
Net railway operating income 88,120,501 76,170,623 
Operating ratio , 75.13 _ 76.89 
Rate f return on property investment.. 4.97% 4.39% 


Five Months Fnded May 31 


rotal operating revenucs $2,488,667.627 $2,389,455,560 
lotal 0; erating expenses 1,.909,630,615 1,863,752,742 
Taxes . iin niret i Ganeksee neal 149,504,626 139,023,584 
Net railway operating income 387 546.634 347 266,199 
Operating ratio ‘ ‘ 76.7: 78.00 

Rate of return on property investment 4.80% 4.41% 


\ $10,000,000 Goin Loan for Colombian railway construction 
has been authorized by the Department of Caldas. The proceeds 
are to be applied to the completion of the Caldas Railway to 
Minas: the construction of the branch line from Nacederos to 
Armenia; and the construction of new aerial cableways. 

















Arica, in the Territory Disputed by Chile and Peru—Arica-La 
Paz Railway in Foreground 
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The tenth regular meeting of the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory 
Board will be held at the Blackhawk Hotel, Davenport, lowa, 
on July 14. 

Glass lined steel tank cars of 6,000 gallons’ capacity are being 
used experimentally in the transportation of milk to New York 
City from interior New York State points. 


Passenger Service Discontinued on 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Branch 
Passenger service on the Springfield-Lock Haven branch of 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis ended on July 2 in compliance 
with the court order issued on July 1, by Judge E. S. Smith. 
The order instructed the receiver to cease all operations on the 
line immediately, including both freight and passenger service. 
Two or three days will be required to bring in all freight cars 
which are now standing on sidings along the road. An effort 
was made to raise money from interested patrons to assume the 
responsibilities entailed in the purchase and operation of the 
properties, but on July 1 the campaign had not produced enough 
capital. Operations will be continued on the Jacksonville- 
Havana branch, the patrons on this branch having subscribed 
practically the amount allotted to them in the reorganization 
campaign. 


Freight Commodity Statistics 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its quarterly 
statement showing freight tonnage transported by Class I steam 
railways for the quarter ended March 31, 1926. Below will be 
found a comparison, by general groups of commodities, of the 
tonnage transported during the first quarter in 1926, with the 


corresponding period in 1925: 
Number of tons originated 


oo 


poms ; a n>, 

Quarter Quarter ended Per cent of 

ended March March increase 1926 

Groups of Commodities 31, 1926 31, 1925 over 1925 
Products of agriculture........ 24,418,779 25,037,764 2.47 
Animals and products.......... 6,252,932 6,496,724 “3.25 
Products of mines...........0>% 144,777,582 138,178,589 4.78 
Products of forests............ 27,183,932 29,063,078 *6.47 
Manufactures and miscellaneous. 67,887,329 65,022,833 4.41 
r 5 ey Rg a 9,479,425 9,665,183 *1.92 
ieee eh ctedinennenen 279,999,979 273,464,171 2.39 
Total tons carried 

; | eo ny 
Products of agriculture........ 51,212,878 51,778,098 *1.09 
Animals and products.......... 11,138,811 11,289,604 *1.34 
Products of mines............. 276,639,479 257,613,551 7.39 
Products of forests............ 50,514,110 54,548,189 *7.40 
Manufactures and miscellaneous. 131,371,486 125,478,997 4.70 
Al i a | ee 16,135,772 16,032,855 .64 
pn eee re ae 537,012,536 516,741,294 3.92 

‘Decrease. 


Pacific Northwest Board Meeting 


Business conditions generally throughout the territory of the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board are satisfactory according to 
the reports of commodity committees submitted at the third 
quarterly meeting on July 1, at Tacoma, Wash. This prosperity 
is pronounced in agricultural districts, there being a heavy de- 
mand for cars for fresh fruits during the next few months. One 
of the outstanding teatures of the mecting was the report of the 
livestock committee on the so-called orderly marketing plan put 
into effect in the North Portland market during the early part 
of September, 1925. This plan is substantially the same as that 
now in effect in the Denver stock yards. Under it the carriers 
furnish in advance the car loadings and prospective arrivals each 
day and the number of cars ordered for shipping each day for 
the week. In this way, through mutual agreement between the 
shippers and the market director of the cattle producers’ associa- 
tions, when the loadings are apparently greater than the market 
will absorb, shipments are retarded. Shippers in certain sections 
where car orders are heaviest are requested to reduce or delay 
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their loadings to meet the exigencies of the market conditions 
for that particular day. The committee reported that this 
arrangement does not deflect stock from the Portland market 
to other markets but that the system had inspired confidence in 
the market because of the fact that it is obviously receiving 
intelligent supervision. With this plan in effect during the period 
of January 25 to June 21, the prices of cattle have fluctuated 
less than in any previous year. By mutual agreement the ship- 
pers agree to order their cars not less than 10 days in advance, 
whereas the practice has been to order them anywhere from 
three hours to three weeks in advance of requirements. 

The railroad contact committee supplies daily passing reports 
of apples, pears and prunes during the peak movement through 
the principal gateways leading to the east, with the total volume 
of movement through the Chicago gateway, classified as between 
railroads. With this data the sales departments of the fruit 
organizations determine with considerable accuracy whether fruit 
is going to eastern terminals for storage or for auction. 


Freight Rates a Small Factor in Cotton Prices 

The Bureau of Railway Economics has completed a study of 
cotton prices and freight rates which shows that freight rates do 
not retard the movement of cotton into either foreign or domestic 
markets and represent relatively a small proportion of the price 
even on long hauls. 

Reports from 103 cotton shipping points show that for the 
1925-26 season, there was a spread in the price of middling cotton 
ranging from $3.25 per hundred pounds at Duke, Oklahoma, to 
$10.00 at Forest City, Arkansas. In the great majority of cases 
the spread in price was in excess of ten times the freight rate to 
Fall River, Mass., which has remained practically stationary. 
For the 1925-26 season alone, the spread was usually more than 
four times the total freight rate. The study further shows that 
at many points there was a fluctuation in prices from week to 
week with variation in prices on the same day at different points 
in the same producing territory. 


Motor Transport News 


The Pennsylvania Public Utilities Commission has approved 
the incorporation of the Pennsylvania General Transit Company, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s proposed highway motor transport 
subsidiary. The company’s charter gives it the right to operate 
in 55 counties of Pennsylvania but the commission stipulates 
that its approval of the incorporation is based on the stipulation 
that each proposed vehicular operation first secure its approval. 


The action of the Illinois Commerce Commission in granting 
a certificate to the Egyptian Transportation System for the 
operation of motor buses in competition with the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Illinois Central has been annulled by the 
Supreme Court of the State, this court reversing the Circuit 
Court, which had confirmed the order of the commission. The 
Supreme Court says that such an order cannot be issued until 
the established utility has. had an opportunity to supply needed 
service. 

The New Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners on 
July 3 denied the application of an independent motor bus operator 
for a certificate authorizing bus operation between Nutley and 
Jersey City on the ground that adequate service was provided 
by the Erie Railroad. Scores of independent bus lines are at 
present operating in this territory in competition with the rail- 
roads but, since most of them cross the Hudson into New York 
and are thus interstate carriers they do not require sanction from 
the public authorities for their operations. 


Garrick type locomotives recently received in India were 10 
per cent overweight and could not be run over existing bridges 
in India. The Bengal Nagpur Railway, which had placed the 
order, was obliged to refuse acceptance. They were built by a 
sritish company. 


A Procram of locomotive purchases for the Indian Railways, 
now being considered by the Railway Board, is as follows: 1926- 
1927, meter gage 63, broad gage 90; 1927-1928, meter gage 82, 
broad gage 79: 1928-1929, meter gage 51, broad gage 62; 1929- 
1930, meter gay vi, broad gage 91; 1930-1931, meter gage 28, 
broad gage 129. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has modified its regulations for the transpor- 
tation by freight of dangerous articles other than explosives on 
petition of the Federal Match Corporation and the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Company, to permit experimental shipments in a 
special type of fiber board box for the shipment of matches, de- 
veloped by the petitioners and the Bureau of Explosives. 


State Commissions 


New York State Crossings 

The Public Service Commission of New York has ordered 
the elimination of the Buffalo Street crossing of the Erie in 
Jamestown by the depression of the street. An order has also 
been issued for the construction of a new bridge in place of an 
existing one in Glenmont on the New York Central. The com- 
mission has closed proceedings in three crossing cases where 
the local authorities would not act on the State’s proposal to 
change grades because of the probable expense; Maple street, 
Afton, Delaware & Hudson; Creedon’s crossing, Newfield, 
Lehigh Valley, and Main street, Dryden, Lehigh Valley. 


Court News 
Footboard at Rear of Shifting Engine Not Required 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit, holds that neither 
the Safety Appliance Act, nor I. C. C. regulations require a 
footboard at the rear end of the tender of a shifting engine. 
The commission has only prescribed how, if one is used there, 
it shall be constructed and applied—C. V. v. Perry, 10 F.- (2d), 
132. 


Claim for Nondelivery 


The Court of Appeals of District of Columbia holds that a 
carrier’s failure to notify the consignor of nondelivery of a 
shipment did not weaken the provision in a uniform express re- 
ceipt as to the time for making claim. As a prerequisite to a 
claim for nondelivery the shipper’s duty involved the ascertain- 
ment of whether there had been a delivery. Failing filing claim 
within the prescribed period, recovery could only be had of the 
amount realized by the carrier through the sale of the goods.— 
Am. Ry. Express v. The Fashion Shop, 10 F. (2d), 909. 


I. C. C. May Approve or Disapprove 
of Splitting of Charges 


The federal district court for Minnesota holds that the form 
of a rate schedule is for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which can approve or disapprove the splitting of charges for 
transportation and other services. The determination of the 
legality of a rental charge paid for refrigerator cars for potatoes 
in addition to the line haul rate is held to depend on matters 
primarily for the commission’s consideration and therefore the 
court was without jurisdiction of an action by the shipper for ‘its 
recovery.—J. C. Famechon Co. v. Northern Pacific, 11 Fed. 
(2d), 312. 


Pullman Surcharge of 50 Per Cent 
Held Duly Authorized by Commission 


In an action by a passenger to recover a surcharge of 50 per 
cent for space in a Pullman car, it appeared that, on the suggestion 
of the railroad the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
such an extra charge on sleeping and parlor car passengers for 
the benefit of the carriers, and authorized the Pullman Company 
to publish a surcharge tariff, which it did. The Court of Appeals 
of District of Columbia holds that the commission did not exceed 
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its authority in directing the filing of the schedule, and the car- 
riers’ concurrence therein, if necessary, could be inferred from 
the circumstances—Waters v. Pullman Co., 10 F. (2d) 622. 


Whether Movement of Cars Between Yards 
Is a Switching Movement Held for Jury 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, holds that the 
question whether a draft of cars loaded in one yard and being 
hauled to a contiguous yard to be broken up and the cars assigned 
to their proper trains was a train movement or a switching move- 
ment under the Safety Appliance Act was for the jury. If a 
switching movement the provision as to brake equipment would 
not apply in an action for the death of a brakeman who fell from 
a car when it was stopped suddenly; so that while the company’s 
rules, repeating the requirements of the act as to air brakes, were 
admissible, the jury should have been instructed that they had no 
probative force unless they found the movement was a train 
movement.—Philadelphia & Reading v. Bartsch, 9 F. (2d) 858. 


Duty as to Passengers in Unusual 
Circumstances at Crossings 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that the 
question whether the engineman made timely use of his brakes 
in a crossing accident, where parts of an automobile stuck under 
the engine, causing a derailment and injuring a passenger, was 
for the jury. It was also held that in an action by the passenger 
the question whether the crossing, which was protected by an 
automatic signal, should have been protected by gates and flag- 
man, was for the jury. Hand, C. J., dissented, on the ground 
that under the federal cases the crossing was not more than 
ordinarily hazardous so as to require flagman or gate even as to 
wayfarers, and the danger to passengers in such a case is far 
less probable than to wayfarers, and that it was error to submit 
the case to the jury as though the danger to passengers was on 
a footing with the danger to persons crossing.—Lehigh Valley v. 
Ciechowski, 10 F. (2d), 82. 


“Engaged in Interstate Commerce” 
Under Employers’ Liability Act 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that the 
foreman of a working gang carrying lumber for the repair of a 
bridge used in interstate commerce, injured while attempting to 
board the moving work train at a siding, was engaged in inter- 
state commerce.—C. N. J. v. Monahan, 11 I’. (2d), 212. 

The Missouri Supreme Court holds that an employee injured 
while loading telegraph poles on cars, to be taken to repair a 
telegraph line used by the railroad in interstate commerce, was 
not engaged in interstate commerce.—lenstermacher v. Rock 
Island (Mo.), 274 S. W., 718. 

The St. Louis Court of Appeals holds that a section hand 
injured while pushing a car carrying equipment for a section crew 
engaged in keeping in a proper state of repair tracks used in 
interstate commerce was engaged in interstate commerce.— 
Woosley v. Wabash (Mo. App.), 274 S. W., 871. 

The New Jersey Supreme Court holds that a car repairer, 
injured while repairing an engine used only for shifting cars 
within the yard and withdrawn therefrom for repairs was not 
engaged in interstate commerce.—Bissett v. L. V. (N. J.), 132 
Atl. 302. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that a guard injured 
by falling into an engine pit while protecting tracks, roundhouse 
and engines used in interstate commerce was engaged in interstate 
commerce.—Fort Worth &. D. C. v. Goodfellow (Tex. Cir. App.), 
280 S. W., 619. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that a man 
injured during repairs on a car taken from intrastate service and 
moved as part of an interstate train to the place of repair, and 
after repair was returned for use either in interstate or intra- 
state commerce was not engaged in interstate commerce.—Davis 
v. B. & O., 10 F. (2d), 140. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, holds that un- 
contradicted evidence that mails for points out of the state were 
nearly always carried on a train on which baggage master was 
killed showed that he was engaged in interstate commerce at the 


time.—L. V. v. Huber, 10 F. (2d), 78. 
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Forty Passengers Killed in 
Railway Accident in France 


Press dispatches from Paris, July 3, report a derailment at 
Acheres, a few miles west of Paris, on the railroad between 
Havre and Paris on the evening of that day in which 40 persons 
were killed and 80 injured. 


Bermuda to Have a Rail Line 
Construction of an electric railway line in Bermuda was begun 
on June 21. The company is known as the Bermuda Railway 
Company, Ltd., with headquarters at Hamilton. Automobiles 
are not permitted and the only means of transportation up to 

the present time has been horse-drawn vehicles. 


British Railway Union Refuses to Oust Thomas 


The National Union of Railwaymen of Great Britain in con- 
ference at Weymouth on July 6 gave an overwhelming vote or 
confidence to J. H. Thomas, Parliamentary general secretary 
of the union, for the part he played in the recent general strike, 
including calling it off. 

Mr. Thomas was one of the principal leaders in the negotiations 
between the Trades Union Congress and the government relative 
to the strike. He was instrumental in bringing the strike to an 
end, which action has made him the target of the more radical 
element in the British trade union movement, including his own 
union. 


Improvements Planned in South Africa 


The South African Railways are proposing the construction 
of a doubledeck suburban passenger car for experimental pur- 
poses, says the Times (London). Such cars are in use in 
Europe but it is not known whether such coaches will work 
successfully on the narrow 3 ft. 6 in. gage of South Africa. 
The coach will cost £5,170. 

For the electrification of the Cape Town suburban railways, 
the total estimated cost of which is £428,062, the sum of £100,000 
has been set aside for the current financial year. In connection 
with electrification, automatic signaling is being installed on the 
Cape Peninsula railways at a cost of £42,405. A new signal 
tower which is to be built will cost £37,767, with equipment. 

In view of the fact that the rolling-stock requirements are 
becoming more and more extensive, the Railway Department has 
decided on the erection of a new coach shop at the Salt River 
works at Cape Town at a cost of £90,000. This will enable 
the department to carry out the erection, construction, and 
repair of coaches. It will replace the existing antiquated coach 
shop, which will be converted into a temporary shed for the 
new’ electric coaches, due to arrive shortly. Later, it will 
probably be used as a repair shop for these coaches. A new 
boiler shop, to cost £67,500, is to be built for the extension of 
the works at Salt River. 


New Trunk Line Proposed in South Africa 

The Railway Board of South Africa, according to a dispatch 
from Durban to the Times (London), is at present considering 
a proposal for the completion of what is known as the Cape- 
Natal Railway. 

At present, the shortest route available between Durban and 
Cape Town is 1,265 miles in length, but is roughly triangular 
in shape, proceeding as far inland as Bloemfontein, the apex of 
the triangle. Before the Union of South Africa came into 
being, a scheme was discussed between the Cape and Natal 
provinces for the construction of a line, running for a large 
part of the distance practically along the coast from Natal to 
Cape Town. An agreement was eventually reached by the two 
colonies that each should construct its own section of the 
route. Natal carried out its part of the agreement, the line 
being built as far as Kokstad in East Griqualand, but before 
the Cape could complete its section Union came about, and 
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consequently the question of the completion of the line had 
to be left in abeyance, it being impossible for the Cape province 
to proceed further with railway construction on its own account. 
On the Cape side, the line had been built as far as Umtata, 
leaving a gap of 120 miles still to be finished, and another 
extension of the Cape system had reached Maclear. There 
has been a difference of opinion as to which of these lines should 
be connected with the Natal system, and as the result of 
engineering investigations on the spot, the scheme which is 
favored is for the extension of both the Umtata and Maclear 
lines to a central point from which one line can be built to 
Kokstad. It is stated that this plan presents fewer difficulties 
than a direct line from either Umtata or Maclear to East 
Griqualand. 


New Director-General of German Reichsbahn 


Dr. Julius Dorpmueller, deputy director-general of the 
Deutsche Reichsbahngesellschaft, has become director-general, 
succeeding Rudolph Oeser, who died on June 3. 

Dr. Dorpmueller has been in the government railway service 
since 1898 in technical and executive departments. He was a 
member of the delegation to the London conference in 1924 
when the German railway system was reorganized and brought 
under the scope of the Dawes reparation plan. In July, 1925, he 
was appointed deputy director-general of the German Railway 
corporation, acting as chief executive during Herr Ocser’s last 
illness. 


Decline in British Railway Receipts 


Traffic returns of the British railways have shown reductions 
steadily since the beginning of the strike in the mines, accord- 
ing to the Times (London). Down to the last week of April 
the railways were showing a good recovery in earnings, their 
aggregate receipts for the first 16 weeks of the year being 
£966,000 larger than for the corresponding weeks of 1925. The 
subsequent partial paralysis of industry that has resulted from 
the national strike and the coal stoppage has turned this in- 
crease into a decrease of £9,542,000—in other words, there was a 
loss of traffic within the eight weeks ending June of no less than 
£10,500,000. The actual takings to that date amounted to 





£73,103,000, and the reduction is equal to 11% per cent. The 
figures of the individual companies are shown. below: 
Increase, Receipts, Decrease 
Jan. Jan. in 
to April 25 to June 20 24 weeks 
OS Se , eae £265,000 £12,080,000 £1,402,000 
Sy Seapine 126,000 29,476,000 4,319,000 
st S Saar 450,000 - 22,328,000 3,010,000 
ME Nackececnnscns dhe 125,000 9,219,000 811,000 
TE eh aGnccateaniewae + £966,000 £73,103,000 —£9,542,000 


Against these losses in gross receipts there will be some 
substantial savings, for the enforced curtailment of service 
must have involved important economies in train mileage. 
Making allowance for all possible reductions in expenditure, 
however, the half-year is ending very unfavorable for the rail- 
ways, and the problem which will face the boards when they 
come, a few weeks hence, to consider the question of interim 
dividends is not a simple one. On grounds of necessity and 
of policy a diminution in the rate of dividends, says the Times, 
seems almost a foregone conclusion; the extent of the impend- 
ing cuts will turn largely upon what happens meanwhile in the 
coal situation. 


First 15 Months of Private Operation in Germany 


The German Railway Company has issued a report covering 
the first 15 months of its existence from October 1, 1924, when 
it was formed to operate the German railways under the 
Dawes Plan, down to December 31, 1925. 

The revenue during this period was 5,668,000,000 marks, of 
which passenger traffic brought in 1,710,900,000 marks, and 
freight traffic 3,536,800,000 marks. Expenditure amounted to 


4,849,900,000 marks, made up of 3,014,000,000 marks in wages 
and 1,835,700,000 marks on material. 

The principal charge against the operating surplus of 818 
million marks was interest and sinking fund charges on 11 
billion railway reparation bonds. 
399,300,000 marks, 


These charges amounted to 
Another item, of 113 millions, was the 
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amount required under the statutes of the company to be set 
aside, at the rate of at least 2 per cent of the total annual 
revenue until a reserve of 500 millicn marks is accumulated 
for the adjustment of possible deficits. 


The net was 156 million marks. Out of this is paid the 7 
per cent dividend on the preference shares issued up to the end 
of 1925, amounting to three million marks, and 153 million 
marks is carried forward. During the period covered by the 
report the number of employees was reduced from 771,193 to 
711,381. 

As an exceptional measure certain capita expenditure for 
new constructions and purchases of material was made during 
the early part of the first year out of operating receipts, owing 
to the impossibility of marketing in time a sufficient quantity 
of the preference shares designed for such purposes. Of the 
150 million marks of seven per cent preference shares with 
German government guarantees, which it has now been decided 
to issue, 100 million marks were offered for public subscription 
at 95%. 


Miscellaneous 


The following reports have been received by the Department 
of Commerce from its agents in various parts of the world: 


Through train service between Buenos Aires and Mollendo, 
Peru, is being considered. This would involve the use of the 
Northwestern Argentine Railway, the Bolivian Railways, Lake 
Titicaca, and the Southern Railway of Peru, the new transcon- 
tinental route recently opened. 

Through traffic on the Trans-Siberian Railway from Moscow 
to Manchouli became possible on May 15. Heretofore passengers 
have been inconvenienced by having to change cars at Chita, 
Siberia. 

The South Manchuria Railway had a prosperous year, accord- 
ing to its revenue statement for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1926. The total revenue amounted to gold yen 97,378,000, an 
increase of gold yen 4,812,000 over the revenue for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1925. (Gold Yen 1.00 equals about 47 cents 
oo 

Extensions of 2,553 miles are planned for the Indian railways 
covering the following additions to the several main lines: 
Bengal-Nagpur, 571 miles; Burma, 484 miles; South Indian, 467 
miles; Assam-Bengal, 218 miles; North-Western, 190 miles; 
Eastern Bengal, 173 miles; Madras & Southern Mahratta, 139 
miles; Bombay, Baroda & Central India, 88 miles; East Indian, 
71 miles; Great Indian Peninsula, 61 miles; and Central India 
Coalfields, 151 miles. 

Freedom from competition by motor vehicles has been denied 
the Bermuda Railways by the Bermuda House of Assembly. 
The Bermuda Railway Co., Ltd., petitioned that during the ex- 
istence of their franchise (40 years) the company should not be 
subject to competition from mechanically propelled vehicles on 
the public roads of the Colony. Although several amendments 
were proposed, the scheme was rejected. 

An order for German-made rails for the Argentine State Rail- 
ways has been cancelled, according to Ambassador Jay at 
Buenos Aires, due to the fact that the rails were found to be too 
brittle. The manufacturers—Fried. Krupp, represented by 
Staudt & Co.—asked for a reconsideration and substitution of 
the personal guarantee by a deposit of $200,000 in bonds. The 
board of directors of the State Railways unanimously resolved 
in the negative in both cases. 

United legislative rate control for the Rhodesian Railways 
running through the Union of South Africa, Bechunaland, 
Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia, is the subject of a 
conference between the Rhodesian Prime Minister, Minister of 
Mines, and Minister of Agriculture, and the Colonial Office in 
London. 

The Japanese Government Railways will proceed with the 
Shimonoseki-Moji tunnel construction, according to press re- 
ports. The tunnel is to be three miles in length, connecting the 
Shimonoseki terminus with the Kyushu Island lines. A bridge 
will connect Shimonoseki with Hikoshima, with the underground 
tunnel connecting Hikoshima with Moji. The cost is estimated 
at 18,000,000 yen. 

The Austrian Federal Railways have placed orders for 175 
locomotives with Austrian factories. The locomotives will cost 
approximately $3,430,000 and will be delivered by the end of 1927, 
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Locomotives 


Tue TENNESSEE CoAL, lron & RAILROAD COMPANY contem- 
plates buying a switching locomotive. 


Tue Apitene & SoutHern has ordered one Mikado type 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Company. This 
locomotive will have 20 in. by 28 in. cylinders and a total weight 
in working order of 176,000 Ib 


Freight Cars 


Luis V. Arcacna, Havana, Cuba, is inquiring for 100 flat 


cars of 20 tons’ capacity. 


Tue HAINEsPorT MINING & TRANSPORTATION COMPANY has 
ordered 10 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the American 


Car & Foundry Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Ol Propucrs REFINING COMPANY, 
Warren, Pa., has ordered two double compartment 6,000-gal. 
capacity tank cars from the Standard Tank Car Company. 


Tue East Jersey Raitroap & TERMINAL CompaNy has 
ordered 10 tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. The cars include 1 of 4,500 gal. capacity, 3 of 6,000 gal., 
1 three-compartment of 6,000 gal. capacity and 5 three-compart- 
ment of 8,000 gal 


Tne Georcta & FLortma has ordered 490 to 500 box cars of 
40 tons capacity from the American Car & Foundry Company. 
Inquiry for 450 box cars was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 8 The Georgia & Florida is now inquiring for 25 gon- 


dola cars of 50 tons’ capacity. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue Utster & Detaware has under consideration the question 
of buying a gas-electric rail motor car. 


Machinery and Tools 


THe Lenicn & Hupson River has ordered an 8-ft. plate flang- 
ing clamp from the Niles-Pement-Pond Company. 

Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric has ordered one electric 
drop pit turntable for use at Burr Oak, IIL, from the Whiting 
Corporation. 

Tue Ivtrnois CENTRAL has ordered a 90-in. locomotive axle 
journal turning lathe, a 90-inch wheel quartering machine, 
a 36-in. by 18-ft. engine lathe and a 10-ft. pneumatic plate flang- 
ing clamp from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtinctron & Quincy is inquiring for one 
36-in. crank shaper, two bed planers, one high-duty boring mill, 
one geared engine lathe, one high-duty drill, two portable boring 
bars, one heavy-duty engine lathe, one tool grinder, one vertical 
punch and one vertical shear. 


Signaling 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered from the General 
Railway Signal Company an electric interlocking, 42 working 
levers, to be installed at Little Ferry, N. J. 


Tue New Orteans & Nortn Eastern has contracted with 
the General Railway Signal Company to furnish and_ install 
signals for the direct current A. P. B. automatic block system 
between Meridian, Miss., and Ellisville, and between Easta- 
bouchie, Miss., and Hattiesburg, a total distance of 74 miles. 
The signals will be semaphore, model 2-A, and approach electric 
lighting will be employed. The contract also includes im- 
provements at two interlocking plants in this territory. 


Edwin C. Cotton has been appointed general sales manager 
of the Chaton Fibre Company, Boston, Mass., manufacturers 
of fibre dust guards. 


Raymond Fink, who has been vice-president of Pierce, 
Butler & Pierce, has joined the executive staff of the Sher- 
man Corporation, engineers, 31 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 


R. W. Gillispie, representative of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration, has resigned to become vice-president, assistant 
general manager and a member of the board of directors of 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Charles E. Stone, assistant to the president of the Chain 
Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has resigned to become 
vice-president and general manager of the Interstate Drop 
Forge Company. C. C. Bremer, controller of the latter com- 
pany, has been elected secretary. 


P. W. Miller is now associated with the sales organization 
of the Hazard Manufacturing Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Mr. Miller’s headquarters are at the New York branch, 533 
Canal street. He was formerly associated for a number of 
years with the Kerite Company. . 


Obituary 


George Little Fowler 


George L. Fowler, consulting mechanical engineer, writer and 
editor of literary and scientific subjects and a member of the 
staff of Railway and Locomotive Engineering for the past eight 
years, died on July 2, following an operation at the Brooklyn 
hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Fowler was born at Cherry Valley, N. Y., on August 9, 
1855. After his graduation from Amherst College in 1877, he 
entered the shops of the Miltmore Car Axle Company at Arling- 
ton, Vt., where he remained three years, becoming foreman: of 
the shops. He then went to the New York Central as draftsman 
in the mechanical department, doing both car and locomotive 
work. He subsequently became chief draftsman of the Indus- 
irial Works, Bay City, Mich., manufacturers of excavators and 
traveling cranes. Later he was draftsman in the car and loco- 
motive department of the Flint & Pere Marquette and was 
promoted to assistant master mechanic at East Saginaw, Mich. 
\t this place he entered the employ of the A. F. Bartlett Com- 
pany, manufacturers of sawmill machinery and steam engines, as 
superintendent. He then went to New York, and after doing 
some editorial work, served as superintendent of the Peckham 
Manufacturing Company at Kingston, N. Y., and afterwards 
became consulting engineer of the firm. Mr. Fowler then opened 
an office in New York as a consulting engineer and was engaged 
in this work for the past thirty years, specializing in research 
work in the field of locomotive design, construction and operation. 

In 1887 he began contributing to the pages of the Railroad 
Gazette, of which the late M. N. Forney was then editor. Later 
Mr. Fowler became associate editor of that publication and the 
Journal of Railway Appliances. He was a contributing editor 
of the Railroad Age Gazette and the Railway Age almost con- 
tinuously until 1919 when he joined the staff of Railway and 
Locomotive Engineering. Mr. Fowler was the compiler and 
editor of the 1906 and 1909 Locomotive Dictionaries. He is the 
author of The Car Wheel, Locomotive Breakdowns Emergencies 
and Their Remedies, and the revision of Forney’s Catechism of 
the Locomotive and compiled the indexes of the Proceedings of 
the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association and the 
Master Car Builders’ Association. 

He was a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and the American Electric Railway Association, serv 
ing on many of the important committees of these societies 
during the past 25 years. 

Some achievements of his original work were the investigations 
regarding the qualities of steels used in steel tires and solid 
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steel wheels, and the stresses in car wheels. He made the first 
investigation on the lateral stresses imposed on car and loco- 
motive wheels while in service. He made investigations that 
resulted in cutting down of the mileage allowance of switching 
locomotives and conducted investigations of rolling resistances 
and the gyroscopic action of the motors on electric locomotives. 

Mr. Fowler was a liberal contributor of writings, lectures and 
discussions to scientific, railroad and engineering organizations. 


Trade Publications 


Gas Compressors.—Bulletin No. 83-C descriptive of Sullivan 
belt-driven single and two-stage gas compressors has been issued 
by the Sullivan Machinery Company, 122 S. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL SHAPES.—The Carnegie Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a booklet of 196 pages giving tables 
and other data for structural sections considered most suitable 
for use in bridge and building construction. The safe loads for 
structural sections used as beams are given in tabulated form for 
unit fiber stresses of 18,000 and 16,000 Ib. per sq. in. 


TRACTOR-TRAILERS.—The possibilities of the tractor-trailer 
method in promoting economy and increased efficiency in the 
handling of freight at 1. c. 1. stations are brought out in the 
numerous letters from users of tractor trailer equipment which 
are reproduced in the 32-page booklet issued by the Mercury 
Manufacturing Company, 4118 South Halsted street, Chicago. 


AvuToMATIC PumMpiING.—‘“Automatic Pumping” is the title of a 
new 24-page booklet issued by Barrett, Haentjens & Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa. This edition differs from previous bulletins describing 
the automatic operation of centrifugal pumps in that the subject 
is treated from a purely technical standpoint and several new 
methods of making centrifugal pumps automatic are described. 


WrouGHTt STEEL WHEELS.—The contours of two designs of 
lightweight wrought steel wheels for use under light-wheel 
freight cars are shown in a booklet being issued by the Carnegie 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. These lightweight wheels are 
forged and rolled under the same conditions and by the same 
methods obtaining in the manufacture of the Carnegie wrought 
steel wheels for heavier service, their design only having been 
revised in all its dimensions to meet the actual service require- 
ments and to give a minimum weight of metal without sacrificing 
satety. 


WATER AND Ott STANDPIPES.—A graphic method of determin- 
ing water standpipe capacities is a feature of an attractive 48-page 
bulletin recently issued by Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. The new method is designed to assist 
railway water departments in making rapid and simple calcula- 
tions of standpipe and supply-main sizes, tank heighis, etc. It 
consists of a series of six charts which reduce such calculations 
to graphic form. Other features of the bulletin include a dis- 
cussion of the influence of water hammer on standpipe design, a 
listing of the features of Sheffield standpipes for water and oil 
service, and 16 pages of engineering data and tables for use in 
connection with making installations of water-supply systems 
for standpipe and similar service. 


Directory oF Rattway Orricers.—Thirty-Second Edition. 
Compiled by the editor of the Railway Gazette. Published by 
the Directory Publishing Company, Ltd., Westminister, London. 
The directory, which contains a complete list of all of the 
chief railway officials of the world, is divided into nine sections, 
containing the names of the railroads and officers in Great Britain, 
Ireland, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, North America, 
Central America and South America, respectively. Another 
section contains the names of railway institutions, associations, 
societies and unions in Great Britain. The eleventh section 
contains a personal index of railway officials. Under the sections 
devoted to railways and their officers are listed the names of 
railways, officers of division and higher rank, the length of 
each railway in English miles and kilometers and the gage in 
feet and inches or in meters. The Indian railways are classified 


- as state railways worked by the state, state railways worked by 


the companies, guaranteed railways, assisted companies, native 
state railways, urban steam tramways and foreign companies. 
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BaLtiMore & OQHIO.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Jennison Wright Company, Philadelphia, for installing wood 
block floor in its new fruit terminal in that city at an estimated 
cost ot $39,000. A contract for rolling doors for the same struc- 
ture, to cost approximately $35,000, has been awarded to the 
J. G. Wilson Corporation, Philadelphia. 


Erte.—This company is reported as contemplating an early 
start on the construction of its proposed new freight terminal 
at Jersey City, N. J. The new development will include ware- 
houses and cold storage facilities. 

MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—Plans have been prepared for the con- 
struction of a coaling station at Waterford, Ont. 


Missourrt Paciric.—Plans have been prepared for the con- 
struction of a one-story addition to the enginehouse and repair 
shop at Nevada, Mo., estimated to cost $100,000. 


Oregon SHorT LiInE.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Utah Construction Company, Ogden, Utah, for the construction 
of 7 miles of additional main track between Shoshone, Idaho, 
and Dietrich, reported in the Railway Age of July 3. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Officers of this company have informed the 
city of Norfolk, Va., that it will proceed at once in the con- 
struction of extensive improvements at Little Creek Terminal, 
near that city, at an expense of $1,500,000. With the completion 
of this terminal the Pennsylvania’s car ferry route to Cape 
Charles will be shortened; and the road proposes also to absorb 
wharfage charges on grain at the municipal elevator so as to 
place this Norfolk elevator on an equality with those on other 
north Atlantic ports to export grain. 


SouTHERN.—This company has awarded contracts to the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va., for bridge work at 
various points on its Lines West; total estimated cost, $180,000. 


WENATCHEE SOUTHERN.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Railway Construction Company, Seattle, Wash., for the con- 
struction of a line from Wenatchee, Wash., to Kennewick, a 
distance of approximately 100 miles. The cost of the construc- 
tion is estimated at $2,000,000. 


Tue SoutH AFricaAN Raitways have ordered 20 locomotives 
from German firms—l10 from J. A. Maffei Lokomotiv und 
Maschinenfabrik of Munich, and 10 from Henschel und Sohn 
Lokomotiv-fabrik, G.m.b.H. of Cassel. 
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Three-Tier Rack for Holding Rails Constructed of Old Rails 
at the Sacramento, Cal, Shops of the Southern Pacific 
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ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—Guaranty.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a certificate placing the 
amount of this company’s guaranty for the six months’ period 
following the termination of federal control in 1920 at $1,237,453, 
of which $13,453 remained to be paid on the final certificate. 


Boston & ALBANYy.—Court Denies Commission Review.—The 
Massachusetts Supreme Court on July 2 dismissed petitions of 
the Boston & Albany and the New York Central, its lessee, to 
review an order of the Massachusetts State Department of Public 
Utilities relating to the issue by the New York Central of 
improvement bonds in the name of the Boston & Albany. On 
June 13, 1923 the New York Central asked for approval of the 
issuance of Boston & Albany bonds totaling $3,000,000 for addi- 
tions and betterments. The Department of Public Utilities 
found that from the date of the leasing of the Boston & Albany 
to the New York Central in 1899, to November 30, 1922, there 
had been a gross depreciation of $2,430,000 in the Boston & 
Albany, and that the net depreciation was $1,290,000, and there- 
upon issued an order authorizing the issue of only $1,500,000 
worth of bonds. 


BurFra.Lo, Braprorp & PittsBuRGH.—.1bandonment.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a portion of its West branch, extending 
3.65 miles from Bradford, Pa. 


Denver & Sat LAKe.—Sale—This road will be sold at public 
auction on August 16, at Denver, Colo. Judge Samuel W. 
Johnson of the first district court, at Brighton, Colo., fixed the 
upset price at $3,750,000, naming Harry S. Class, special master 
in chancery. The decree was entered and the master in chancery 
appointed on petition of the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, trustees for the road under the first mortgage. The fore- 
closure decree requires that each bidder must deposit with the 
master a certified check for $100,000, or its equivalent. 


New York CentraL.—Lease of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Opposed—Minority stockholders, said to represent 
6,500 shares of Big Four stock now in the hands of the public, 
have formed a protective committee to oppose the proposed lease 
by the New York Central of the Big Four on a 10 per cent 
dividend basis, on the ground that the proposed payment is too 
small. The members of the committee include John W. Morgan, 
acting in behalf of the estate of George F. Morgan, holder of 
2,000 shares of common; Frank B. Keech, of F. B. Keech & 
Co., owner of 1,620 shares; Trowbridge Hollister, representing 
Helen de W. Morgan, holder of 2,100 shares; Ten Eyck Wen- 
dell, chairman of the committee, representing Robert F. Hubbard, 
holder of 200 shares, and Seth B. Robinson, its counsel. An 
additional 500 shares are reported under the head of “and others.” 

After pointing out that the earnings of the Big Four were 
$23.64 a share in 1923, $16.12 in 1924 and $23.19 in 1925, the 
committee said: 

“The profit and lors surplus on December 31, 1925, was $44,835,600, or 
about 95 per cent on the outstanding common stock. At the end of the 
present year it should be about 110 per cent. 

“The effect of the proposed lease will be to prevent the accumulation 
of any further surplus, as all the prefits will go to the New York Central 
Railroad, and this in effect will give to the holders of the majority stock 
a larger dividend than to the minority. 

“We are cpposed to the lease and are cenfident that it cannot be made 
effective if proper steps be teken to protect the minority stockholders. It 
is important that ail minority stockholders express their opposition in some 
united form with the ebject of defeating the proposed lease or of obtaining 
better terms.” 


New Yorx, Cuicaco & St. Louvis—New Merger Plan.— 
Directors of the Erie met on July 1 in closed session to consider 
revised proposals for the inclusion of the Erie in the new Nickel 
Plate system. After the meeting it was announced that the 
directors had decided not to make public what happened at the 
meeting until the directors of the other companies involved in 
the merger had acted and made their decisions public, but it is 
vuderstood that the Erie decision was favorable. 
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Directors of the Pere Marquette met on July 7 to consider 
new offers made to the stockholders of that company in con- 
nection with the revised plan and to appoint a committee to 
negotiate with the Van Sweringens. ' 

No announcement of the terms of the new plan have been 
made. The New York Times said on July 3 that the new plan 
will be about as follows: 

Details of the plan, which have not yet been put into legal form, 
allow materially better terms for the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pere 
Marquette, it was learned yesterday, with little change for the Erie. 
The original plan gave 3 per cent on the two classes of Erie preferred, 
and 2.40 per cent on the commen through exchange for new Nickel Plate 
stuck. The new plan is understood to allow 3 per cent on all three classes 
of Erie stock—that is, two shares of Erie preferred for one share of 
Nickel Plate preferred and two shares of Erie common for one share 
of Nickel Plate common, both Nickel Plate shares being 6 per cent. 

Holders of the Chesapeake & Ohio, who objected to the original plan, 
will receive a straight rental of 5 per cent, guaranteed by the new Nickel 
Plate Company, and a half share of new Nickel Plate common for each 
share of C. & O. The old deposit agreement provided that 100 shares of 
C. & O. common were to receive 55 shares of new Nickel Plate preferred 
and 55 shares of new common. Hocking Valley common, it is said, will 
be treated in the same way. 

To meet the objection of Professor Ripley on the issuance of non-voting 
stock, which many railroad men believe influenced the commission’s rejec- 
tion, all steck of the new company will have voting rights. 

Terms for the Fere Marquette are said to provide for the exchange 
of stock on a sbhere for share hasis, hut no definite understanding will 
be possible until the directors of this railroad consider the Van Sweringen 
proposal at their meeting on next Wednesday (July 7) at the office of the 
road at 120 Broadway. 


NorFroLK SouTHERN.—Equipment Trust.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the issuance of $140,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates, series E, covering the purchase of five 
consolidation locomotives having a total approximate cost of 
$187,195. The equipment will be acquired under a lease arrange- 
ment. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Offer for Stock of Western New York & 
Pennsylvania Company.—The Pennsylvania has offered to pur- 
chase holdings of the stock of the Western New York & Penn- 
sylvania not already held by the Pennsylvania, at a price of $10 
a share. The statement issued by the company reads as follows : 

“You are no doubt familiar with the financial condition of Western New 
York & Pennsylvania, and know that the stock has no real earning value 
because of its hesvy indebtedness and losses extending over many years. 

“The company should be reorganized so as to readjust and reduce its 
large floating debt and income bonds. Its other debt, consisting of its 
first and general mortgage bonds, should remain outstanding and un- 
listurbecl. 

“A reorganization weuld mean the expenditure of a large amount of 
money, but we would much prefer to spend that money in paying, if 
promptly accepted, $10 per share for your steck of the Western New York 
& Pennsylvania rather than sce the money spent for reorganization, if it 
can be avoided. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad owns all the stock with the exception of 

‘ry small scattered holdings. The offer is eaual to 20 per cent of the 
1ar value of the stock and is the highest price that has been quoted for 
very many years.” 


St. Louis, BrowNsviLte & Mexico.—Assumption of Obliga- 
‘ion—The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted this 
company authority to assume, as assignee, obligation and liability 
in respect of $750,000 New Orleans, Texas & Mexico equipment 
trust certificates, series B, covering equipment purchased by the 
parent company and allotted to its subsidiary. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—Stock Sold—St. Louis-San Fran-~ 
cisco common stock held in the hands of reorganization man- 
agers since the termination of the road’s receivership has been 
sold to the amount of $5,000,000 par value to bankers, to provide 
funds to purchase 183,000 shares of Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific stock held under option. The stock was originally set 
aside to provide for settlement of claims, but was not used for 
that purpose. The terms of the sale are said to provide that 
the bankers receive a three point profit above the price paid to 
the railroad, but after the profit is divided in three points, the 
excess will be divided equally between the bankers and the rail- 
road. The reorganization managers still hold $200,000 common 
stock and $500,000 preferred. 


TENNESSEE.—Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted authority for this company to procure authentication 
and delivery of not exceeding $60,000 general mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds, $30,000 to be sold at not less than 95 per cent and 
$30,000 to be held subject to further order of the commission. 
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Texas & Paciric.—Abandonment of Midland & Northwestern. 
—Upon re-argument the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
affirmed its previous decision that the proposed salvaging by the 
Texas & Pacific of the railway property formerly operated by 
the Midland & Northwestern and its receivers, is not an aban- 
donment within the meaning of paragraph 18, of section 1, of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The Midland & Northwestern 
was taken over by the Texas & Pacific on default of payment 
for material purchased from the latter. 


Texas: City TERMINAL.—Acquisition.—A joint and several 
applications for authority to acquire control of this company has 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, each of which is to pay $727;705 
as one-third of the purchase price and receive one-third of the 
stock of the terminal company. 


Totepo, Peorta & WESTERN.—Sale Approved—The sale of 
this road to George P. McNear of New York, was approved and 
confirmed by Judge Louis Fitzhenry in the federal court at 
Springfield on June 28. The receiver of the road, which was 
sold at auction, will continue to operate it for the purchaser. 


WeEsTERN Paciric.—New Directors—Winthrop Aldrich; Hale 
Holden, president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Arthur 
Curtiss James, who recently acquired a controlling interest in 
the Western Pacific; Thomas M. Schumacher, the new chairman 
of the executive committee; James E. Gorman, president of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and Lyman Rhodes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust Company of New York, have been 
elected directors. According to a statement made by Mr. 
Schumacher the changes were made “with the desire to promote 
co-operation with the eastern connections of the Western Pacific 
and Denver -& Rio Grande Western, and strengthen the position 
of the Western Pacific and enable that company to compete more 
effectively in California and other territory served by the road.” 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
July6 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


Ne a hla inka ts as ee 96.76 96.61 81.77 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
EE Ce. Ee: res 96.85 96.88 90.91 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, 13% per cent, quarterly, pay- 
able September 1 to holders of record July 23. , 

Baltimore & Ohio.—Common, 1% per cent, quarterly; preferred, 1 per 
cent, quarterly, beth payable September 1 to holders of record July 17. 

Central of Georgia Railway.—3 per cent, payable June 30 to holders of 
record June 30. 

Georgia Railroad & Banking Co.—--2% per cent, quarterly, payable July 
15 to holders of record July 2. iid 

Illinois Central—Common, 134 per cent, quarterly; preferred, 3 per 
— semi-annually, both payable September 1 to holders of record 
August 3. 

New London Northern.—2% per cent, quarterly, payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 15. 

Pennsylvania Company.—1%% per cent, quarterly, payable June 30 to 
holders of record: June 30. 


Valuation Reports 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued tentative or 
final valuation reports finding finai value for rate-making pur- 
poses of the property owned and used for common-carrier pur- 
poses, as of the respective valuation dates, as follows: 


Finat Reports 


Beoskings & Peach Oudherd. .... ccc ccccccccccces $14,500 1918 
EE nteieh nee abi Vice eth KGS ea ahe OAS 84,280 1917 
I I a gal aa xa bn keh Re Riles ele 141,775 1917 
RO Ge BEE on ccccenss: Se Cree et 190,000 1916 
Wyoming & Missouri River.................. on 150,414 1919 
a a aaa inne bdh ek wie hed Bie 6. eka 18,500 1918 
WD pene teatbtkdaveee caused iweheckekecnadanan 29,500 1918 
TENTATIVE REPORTS 
i Ns aad s cane ane eeees 4keeae $15,000,000 1917 
et ee a as 6 ade ced neskvnvenk wOheled 1,385,000 1917 
Ee ere oor 498 000 1917 
EE EO I nc ink accaesscainesevaas 1,482,000 1917 
oA I Rs eee ccc cea csneereccneuen 371,181 1916 
Ave, Gmanee &. TER. . BEGUTIG. 6 noc ccc cccccescunss 475,000 1918 
ne in ok BEES 6 o> wed Sls odin canna 78,233 1918 
Ween TROND CE Rei kc icvcccecccsccdues 6,015,000 1918 
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Executive 


Henry Shearer, general manager of the Michigan Central, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., has been promoted to 
assistant vice-president and general manager, with the same 
headquarters, a newly 
created position. He 
was born on March 1, 
1868, at Galion, Mich., 
and entered railway 
service in June, 1892, 
as a bill clerk on the 
Michigan Central. He 
was advanced to agent 
in January, 1893, hold- 
ing that position at 
several places, and was 
promoted to traveling 
freight agent at Chi- 
cago in November, 
1899. Mr. Shearer was 
made chief clerk in the 
general freight depart- 
ment at Chicago in 
May, 1900, and was 
appointed chief clerk 
to the general manager 
at Detroit, in January, 
1903. He was promoted to division superintendent at St. 
Thomas, Ont., in October, 1909, and held that position until 
December, 1912, when he was made assistant to the general 
manager. Mr. Shearer was promoted to assistant general 
superintendent in February, 1913, and to general superin- 
tendent in September, 1916. He was appointed general man- 
ager in March, 1920, and held that position until his recent 
promotion. 





Henry Shearer 


Thomas M. Schumacher, who resigned as vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill, to become chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Western 
Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco, 
Cal., was born on 
February 16, 1862, at 
Williamsport, Pa., and 
entered railway serv- 
ice in 1879 as a tele- 
graph operator on the 
Atlantic & Great 
Western (now a part 
of the Erie). He later 
held various minor 
positions on a number 
of roads, being ap- 
pointed chief clerk in 
the office of the gen- 
eral agent of the Union 
Pacific at St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1887. He was 
transferred to the gen- 
eral freight office in 
1891 and in 1894 was 
promoted to general agent at San Francisco. Mr. Schu- 
macher was appointed vice-president and general manager 
of the Continental Fruit Express at Chicago in October, 
1898, returning to the Union Pacific two years later as gen- 
eral agent at San Francisco. In April, 1901, he was pro- 
moted to traffic manager of the Oregon Short Line, resigning 
in September, 1905, to become traffic manager of the United 
Fruit Company at New York. In September, 1906, he was 
appointed general traffic manager at Chicago of railroads 
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and industrial companies controlled by the Phelps-Dodge 
Co. He was elected vice-president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande and the Western Pacific in December, 1909, and 
held that position until May, 1910, when he was appointed 
assistant director of traffic of the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago. From De- 
cember, 1910, to November, 1912, he served as traffic manager 
of the American Smelting & Refining Co., and its allied com- 
panies at New York, and as vice-president of the Nevada 
Northern and the Bingham and Garfield. Mr. Schumacher 
was appointed vice-president in charge of all departments of 
the El Paso & Southwestern in November, 1912, and held 
that position until March, 1917, when he was electéd presi- 
dent. From October, 1913, to October, 1916, he served also 
as chairman of the board of directors and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
Subsequent to the absorption of the El Paso & Southwestern 
by the Southern Pacific in 1924, Mr. Schumacher was elected 
executive vice-president of the latter road. In the reorgani- 
zation of the executive department of the Southern Pacific 
on June 1, 1925, he was appointed vice-president in charge 
of traffic, with headquarters at Chicago, where he remained 
until his recent appointment as chairman of the executive 
committee of the Western Pacific. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. T. Newcomb, general solicitor of the Delaware & Hud- 
son, with headquarters at New York, has been appointed 
general counsel, with the same headquarters. 


Operating 


A. L. Konold, a locomotive engineer, has been appointed 
special representative of the general manager of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


G. W. Simpson has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast lines, with 
headquarters at Fresno, Cal., a newly created position. 


L. G. Gram, assistant superintendent on the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Roseburg, Ore., has been trans- 
ferred to Eugene, Ore., which has been made the principal 
terminal in the Southern part of the state. 


F. W. Peters, general superintendent of the British Colum- 
bia district of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Vancouver, B. C., has retired under the company’s retire- 
ment rules. C. A. Cotterell, assistant general superintendent 
of the British Columbia district, has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent in place of Mr. Peters. 


C. R. Young, superintendent of the St. Louis division of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Carbondale, IIL, 
has been promoted to superintendent of transportation of 
the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, with 
headquarters at Chicago, a newly created position. C. W. 
Shaw, superintendent of the Springfield division, with head- 
quarters at Clinton, IIL, has been transferred to the St. Louis 
division, in place of Mr. Young. E. D. Holcomb, trainmas- 
ter of the St. Louis division, with headquarters at Carbon- 
dale, has been promoted to superintendent, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Mr. Shaw. 


George H. Sido, who has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the Ann Arbor, with headquarters at Toledo, 
Ohio, was born at Edwardsville, Ill, in 1887, and entered 
railway service in 1904 in the freight department of the 
Wabash. He was promoted to chief clerk in the local freight 
office and chief yard clerk in 1910, and was appointed chief 
clerk to the superintendent of terminals of St. Louis in 1911. 
Mr. Sido was appointed chief clerk to a division superinten- 
dent of the Southern Pacific in 1912, returning in the fol- 
lowing year to the Wabash. He was appointed chief clerk 
to the superintendent of transportation of the Texas & 
Pacific in 1914, later serving in a similar capacity in the office 
of the general superintendent and that of the general man- 
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ager. He was promoted to trainmaster in 1917, in 1919 
again returning to the Wabash as chief clerk to the federal 
manager. He was promoted to superintendent of transpor- 
tation in 1920, and held that position until his recent appoint- 
ment as general superintendent of the Ann Arbor. 


Frank G. Minnick, who has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh & Lake and the Lake Erie & Eastern, 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa,, was born on September 
19, 1873, at Kent, 
Ohio, and was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools. He entered 
railway service on 
July 5, 1891, with the 
New York, Lake Erie 
& Western (now the 
Erie) as a clerk in the 
office of the division 
superintendent at 
Kent. He then served 
on the Erie consecu- 
tively as station bag- 
gage agent, ticket 
clerk, freight clerk and 
assistant cashier, and 
also as a clerk in the 
transportation depart- 
ment of the same road 
at Cleveland, Ohio, un- 
til December, 1899, 
when he resigned to 
go into other business. He entered the service of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie as a freight clerk at Rankin, Pa., on 
January 18, 1900. Mr. Minnick was appointed freight agent 
at New Castle junction the following October, and became 
assistant yardmaster at that place on January 1, 1902. He 
entered the office of the superintendent of transportation at 
Pittsburgh as a clerk on April 14, 1904, and three years later 
was appointed chief clerk in the transportation department. 
On May 15, 1912, he was appointed car accountant, and on 
May 1, 1916, superintendent of car service on the same road. 
On January 1, 1917, Mr. Minnick was appointed superin- 
tendent of freight transportation at Pittsburgh, and in No- 
vember of that year was commandeered to act as general 
agent for the General Operating Committee at Pittsburgh. 
From December 4, 1917, until August 1, 1918, he was man- 
ager of the Eastern Railroads freight car pool, and from the 
latter date until May 1, 1919, was operating assistant on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Lake Erie & Eastern, the 
Monongahela, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the West 
Side Belt. He then became assistant federal manager of the 
same roads, and on March 1, 1920, was appointed assistant 
general manager of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, which posi- 
tion he was holding at the time of his recent appointment as 
general manager. 





F. G. Minnick 


W. H. Sullivan, general superintendent of the fourth dis- 
trict of the New York Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed general superintendent of the Cleveland 
Terminal district of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis and the New York Central, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, Ohio. F. F. Riefel, superintendent of the Toledo 
division, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the Fourth district in 
place of Mr. Sullivan. W. P. Lamb, superintendent of the 
Illinois division, with headquarters at Gibson, Ind., has been 
transferred to the Toledo division succeeding Mr. Riefel. 
E.. W. Brown, superintendent of the Alliance division, with 
headquarters at Alliance, Ohio, has been transferred to the 
Illinois division succeeding Mr. Lamb. J. J. Daley, assistant 
superintendent of the Erie division, with headquarters at 
Erie, Pa., has been promoted to superintendent of the Alli- 
ance division in place of Mr. Brown. L. A. Brown, train- 
master of the Illinois division, with headquarters at Dan- 
ville, Ill, has been promoted to assistant superintendent of 
the Erie division, succeeding Mr. Daley. E. W. Kemp has 
been appointed trainmaster of the Illinois division, succeeding 
Mr. Brown. 
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W. J. Leahy, superintendent of freight service of the Chi- 
cago Terminal division of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Markham Yard, Chicago, has been appointed 
trainmaster on the Chicago Terminal division and the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Western, with headquarters at Hawthorne, 
Ill. F. T. Gibbs, trainmaster of the Gulf & Ship Island, a 
subsidiary of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., has been promoted to superintendent of 
freight service of the Chicago Terminal division in place of 
Mr. Leahy. W. H. Petty, trainmaster of the Mississippi 
division, with headquarters at Durant, Miss., has been trans- 
ferred to the Gulf & Ship Island, succeeding Mr. Gibbs. 
H. B. Sargent has been appointed trainmaster of the Mis- 
sissippi division, in place of Mr. Petty. E. N. Vane, train- 
master of the Indiana division, with headquarters at Pales- 
tine, Ill., has been transferred to the St. Louis division, with 
headquarters at Carbondale, IIl., succeeding E. D. Holcomb, 
promoted to superintendent. C. W. Lentz, roadmaster of 
the Indiana division, with headquarters at Mattoon, IIl., has 
been promoted to trainmaster of that division in place of 
Mr. Vane. 


Traffic 


W. B. Ryan, assistant general freight agent of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., has resigned 
to become traffic manager of the E. L. Bruce Lumber Com- 
pany, Memphis. 


J. T. Saunders has been promoted to freight traffic man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Calif. He was born on May 25, 1884, at Ft. Worth, 

Texas. He entered 
railway service in Sep- 
tember, 1903, as a 
stenographer on the 
Southern Pacific, later 
being successively 
promoted to contract- 
ign freight agent, cor- 
respondence secretary 
to the assistant gen- 
eral freight and pas- 
senger agent, and chief 
clerk in the general 
freight office at Los 
\ngeles. He was pro- 
moted to assistant 
> general freight agent, 
with headquarters at 
San Francisco, on 
June 1, 1916, and was 
promoted to general 
freight agent, with 
headquarters in Los 
Angeles, in December, 1921. He was promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with the same headquarters, in 
\ugust, 1923, and held that position until his recent promo- 
tion to freight traffic manager. 





J. T. Saunders 


F. H. Plaisted, assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
traffic of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to freight traffic manager, with the same 
headquarters, a position created in connection with the new 
trafic organization formed following the resignation of T. 
M. Schumacher to become chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Western Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande 
\Western. Mr. Plaisted at the same time succeeds G. W. 
Luce, freight traffic manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif., who died on July 4. H. A. Hinshaw, assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, with headquarters at San Fran 
cisco, has been promoted to senior assistant freight traffic 
manager, with the same headquarters, succeeding E. W. 
Clapp, who has been promoted to traffic manager, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, as reported in the Railway Age of Julv 
3.° F. E. Scott, general freight agent, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, has been promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager, with the same headquarters, succeeding J. T. 
Saunders, promoted. G. J. Blech, assitant general freight 
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agent, with headquarters at San Francisco, has been pro- 
moted to general freight at Los Angeles, suceeding Mr. Scott. 
M. A. Cummings, assistant general agent, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, has been made general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding H. C. Hallmark, pro- 
moted. J. L. Fielding, assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at El Paso, Tex., has been transferred to San 
Francisco. D. J. McGanney has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters at San Francisco. 


E. W. Clapp, who has been promoted to traffic manager 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
born on February 25, 1874, at Memphis, Tenn., and entered 
railway service in Oc- 
tober, 1893, as a sten- 
ographer and clerk in 
the office of the super- 
intendent of the South- 
ern Pacific at Tucson, 
Ariz. He later held 
various positions, be- 
ing appointed agent 
and assistant  train- 
master in July, 1897, 
which position he held 
until November, 1905, 
when he was promoted 
to traveling freight 
and passenger agent. 
Mr. Clapp was pro- 
moted to district 
freight and passenger 
agent in August, 1906, 
serving in that capac- 
ity at Reno, Nevada, 
and at Fresno, Calif. 
In August, 1910, he was appointed chief clerk in the general 
freight office, being promoted to general agent of the At- 
lantic Steamship Line in November of the same year. He 
was promoted to assistant general freight and passenger 
agent in January, 1911, and in April, 1915, was promoted to 
general freight agent at Los Angeles. He was transferred 
to San Francisco in March, 1919, and was promoted to 
assistant freight traffic manager in September, 1921. He 
held that position until his recent promotion to traffic man- 
ager. 





E. W. Clapp 


H. C. Hallmark has been promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, Calif. He was born on November 9, 1882, in 
Lampasas County, 
Texas, and entered 
railway service in Au- 
gust, 1903, as a sten- 
ographer in the ac- 
counting department 
of the Gulf, Beaumont 
& Kansas City, now a 
part of the Kansas 
City Southern. He 
entered the service of 
the Southern Pacific in 
November, 1905, as a 
stenographer and rate 
clerk and was _ pro- 
moted to chief clerk to 
the general freight and 
passenger agent in De- 
cember, 1907. In De- 
cember, 1908, he was 
appointed chief freight 
rate clerk to the gen- 
eral freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Arizona Eastern and the Southern Pa 
cific at Tucson, Ariz., and in June, 1909, was appointed chief 
clerk in the same office. Mr. Hallmark was promoted to 
assistant general freight and passenger agent of the Arizona 
Eastern in February, 1912, and in April, 1915, was promoted 
to general freight and passenger agent of that road and 
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assistant general freight and passenger agent of the Southern 
Pacific. He was promoted to general freight agent of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Los Angeles, in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, and was transferred to San Francisco in 1921. 
He remained there until his recent promotion to assistant 
freight traffic manager. 


W. A. Kellond, general baggage agent of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at Parsons, Kan., has been 
appointed manager of mail and baggage, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex., and the position of general baggage agent 
has been abolished. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


Robert Trimble, who has been appointed chief engineer 

of the Pennsylvania Company and the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis (the Panhandle), was born at 
Butler, Pa., and was 
educated at the West- 
ern University of 
Pennsylvania, now the 
University of Pitts- 
burgh. He entered 
railway service in 1875, 
as a chainman on the = 
Pennsylvania, and un 
til 1903, held various 
positions in the engi- 
neering department, 
including that of prin- 
cipal assistant engi- 
neer of the same road. 
In 1903, he was ap- 
pointed chief engincer 
maintenance of way 
of the Pennsylvania, 
Lines West of Pitts- 
burgh, Northwest 
system, which position 
he held until July 2, 
1918, when he was appointed chief engineer of construction 
of the same lines. On March 1, 1920, he became assistant 
chief engineer of the Pennsylvania System, which position 
he was holding at the time of his recent appointment as 
chief engineer. 





Robert Trimble 


C. H. Paris, who has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, with headquarters at Springfield, 
Ill., was born on April 19, 1882, at Winona, Minn., and 
graduated from the 
engineering schools of 
the University of Min- 
nesota and the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. 
He entered railway 
service in September, 
1905, as an axeman on 
location of new main 
lines of the Northern 
Pacific, later serving 
as a rodman on heavy 
main line construction. 
tle entered the service 
of the Chicago & 
North Western in 
April, 1909, in the con 
struction department, 
being transferred to 
the maintenance de 
partment in the same 
vear as instrumentman C. H. Paris 
at Chicago. Mr. Paris 
was promoted to assistant engineer of the Dakota division in 
1913, and was transferred to the valuation department in 
1916. In February, 1917, he was promoted to assistant en- 
gineer of maintenance of the Dakota division and was trans- 
ferred to the Minnesota division in July, 1919. He con- 
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tinued there until his recent appointment as chief engineer of 
the Chicago & Illinois Midland. 


L. V. Morris has been appointed consulting engineer of the 
Long Island and Thomas J. Skillman has been appointed 
chief engineer. ' 


E. Weideman, structural engineer, and A, S. Holmes, as- 
sistant to the chief engineer in the engineering organization 
of the Chicago Union Station Company, have been appointed 
assistant engineer of bridges and assistant engineer of build- 
ings, respectively, on the staff of the assistant chief engineer 
of construction, Western region of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Mechanical 


S. J. Wagar has been appointed engineer of tests of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., 
succeeding J. J. Ewing, deceased. 


Purchases and Stores 


W. H. Taylor has been appointed reporting storekeeper of 
the Southern division of the Pennsylvania, and M. L. Hender- 
son has been appointed storekeeper at Wilmington, Del. 


W. J. Kelleher, assistant to the president and purchasing 
agent of the Alabama & Vicksburg, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La., has been appointed division storekeeper 
of the Illinois Central, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing I. §. Fairchild, who has retired on a pension. 


E. E. Bashford, vice-president and assistant treasurer of 
the National Railways of Mexico, with headquarters at New 
York, will hereafter attend to the purchasing department 
activities of that company in that city, which work formerly 
came under the jurisdiction of F. P. De Hoyos, general agent, 
New York. 


Arthur C. Simmons, who has been promoted to purchas- 
ing agent of the Chicago Great Western, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was born on January 1, 1890, at Chicago, and 
entered railway service in May, 1908, on the Chicago Great 
Western. His service has been continuous on that road, he 
having held various positions in the operating, engineering 
and purchasing departments. 


Special 


F. A. Von Moschzisker has been appointed real estate 
agent of the Long Island, succeeding C. W. Myers. 


Dr. J. C. Landenberger has been appointed chief surgeon 
of the medical department of the Oregon Short Line, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding Dr. S. H. 
Pinkerton, deceased. 


E. C. Webster, transportation inspector on the staff of the 
general manager of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., has been promoted to superintendent of athletic 
activities. with the same headquarters, succeeding E. D. 
White, who has resigned. 


Obituary 


G. W. Luce, freight traffic manager of the Southern Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., died in that 
city on July 4. 


J. M. Hartsfield, general agent of the Texas & Pacific, with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., died in that city on July 1, 
following an operation for appendicitis. 


Edwin F. Parham, treasurer of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., died on July 2, at his home 
in Langley, Va. Mr. Parham was 71 years of age and had 
been associated with the Southern for nearly fifty years, 
having entered the treasurer’s department in 1882, 
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